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THE WEEK. 


Tue chief military incident of the week has been 
the attack by the Boers on a train about twenty miles 
from Pretoria, in which we lost an officer and nine men 
killed and seventeen men wounded. The officer killed 
was Colonel Vandeleur, of the Irish Guards, a 
particularly promising soldier, whose death is a very 
serious loss to our Army. Mr. Burleigh sends home a 
detailed account, showing that Colonel Vandeleur 
behaved with conspicuous courage, and reporting a 
deplorable incident, the deliberate shooting of a nurse 
who was travelling in the train. Such conduct 
is, of course, to be punished by the extreme 
penalty; in this paper, at any rate, we have never 
fallen into the Imperialists’ error of thinking that 
women and children must expect the same treatment 
as combatants in war. But it is absurd to blame the 
Boer people, as some of our newspapers are doing, for 
an individual’s crime. If Mr. Bennet Burleigh is correct 
and the crime was committed, clearly from his account 
the main body of the Boers were no party to it. The 
most extraordinary use to which the Imperialist Press 
has turned the incident is an attempt to stigmatise all 
attacks upon trains as irregular. Of course they are 
nothing of the kind. A Boer force is entitled to inter- 
fere with our carriage of supplies and troops by rail 
just as much as we are entitled to interfere with the 
Boer carriage of supplies by convoys. In _ both 
cases the escort may be accompanied by women and 
children. Of the reports that the Boers have shot 
unarmed natives in our service we can only repeat 
what we have said before. We do not excuse such 
conduct, and we owe it to our native servants to 
demand rigorous punishment for the offence. But 
the offence itself is not as great as the offence of first 
arming the native populations and making use of them 
in this war. That is a diabolical crime of which the 
effects may be felt in South Africa for generations. 
And the incident of the attack on the train throws an 
ugly light on the extent to which we are using natives, 
for the surprise is explained by the fact that the Boers 
had gagged the natives who were watching the line. 
So we were using natives for the specifically military 
and combatant work of guarding our communica- 
tions. 


Tue Imperialist Press has been busy the last few 
weeks turning over all the musty records of old 
barbarities for inspirations to guide our conduct in 
South Africa. srutalities committed by American 
Generals or proposed by Bismarck are naturally prece- 
dents enough for the Pall Mall and the SZ James's 
Gasette. Englishmen do not so readily accept the 
doctrine that anyone’s standards are good enough for 
their country. We wonder these newspapers have 
neglected such promising fields as the Sultan’s methods 
in Armenia and the proceedings of some of the Allied 
troops in China. Even the least mealy-mouthed 
of our Imperialists might learn something from these 


examples. We regret to find that Mr. Conan Doyle 
and General Pole-Carew have joined the ranks of those 
persons who believe that England’s name stands so low 
that nothing can disgrace it ; General Pole-Carew might 
study the opinions of Sir Neville Chamberlain, who 
contrived to beat his country’s enemies in the field 
and spared himself the additional fatigue of abusing 
them at home. After all this revelry and wild dance of 
lawless argument and ungenerous counsel, it is a relief 
to turn to Lord Coleridge’s manly expression of the 
sentiments which in old times all Englishmen held in 
common : 

He was glad for his part that there were some men who 
thought there was no nobler duty that a man could perform 
than to fight to the end for the liberty of his country. We 
were witnessing the spectacle of a mere remnant of men 
fighting tor that which was dearer to them than their life— 
the liberty and the freedom of their country. He did not 
care where this took place—under what sun, in what age, 
under what circumstance. As a Liberal, and, more than 
that, as a man, whenever he saw that, he sympathised 
with it. 

Lord Coleridge’s sentiments are those which were 
traditionally associated with the name of Englishmen 
in the eyes of the world, and they are sentiments 
which are shared to-day by thousands of Englishmen 
who disagree with us on the merits of this war. 


Ir is some months since Mr. C. P. Scott 
pointed out in the House of Commons that the cost 
as well as the mortality of the imprisoned Boer women 
and children would be greatly reduced if the camps 
were removed to the sea coast. We learn from 
‘Reuter ” that this idea has at last penetrated to the 
intelligence of the authorities. We fancy that the 
change is due, however, more to the impatience of the 
Capetown Uitlanders than to any other cause. Mr. 
Graumann, the chairman of the Uitlander Committee, 
has addressed a letter to Lord Milner, in the course cf 
which he observes : 

“The Committee cannot help recognising that the reason 
continually assigned for refusing permission for the return 
of the refugees is neither real nor satisfactory, since for the 
past six months the authorities have experienced no diffi- 
culty in providing foodstuffs for over 40,000 Boer refugees, 
while the reason for refusing to sanction the return of the 
British refugees was the inability to feed them.” 


Lord Milner replies that he has been working ‘‘ cease- 
lessly ” to bring the people back, and that there is ‘‘ an 
excellent organisation.” That his ceaseless work has 
been singularly futile and ill-directed is shown by the 
sentence we have quoted from that typical British 
loyalist Mr. Graumann. The statistics of the camps 
unhappily show no improvement. According to the 
correspondent of the S/andard, the death rate for men, 
women, and children in the Transvaal campsin July 
was 210 per 1,000, and for children alone 370 per 
1,000. Yet in the midst of these horrifying revelations 
the Zimes is busy straining all the resources of mean 
argument and dishonest analogy to divert British 
charity and pity from any attempt to mitigate the 
miseries that are scattering death so rapidly among our 
non-combatant prisoners. 


WE gather from letters published and unpublished 
that martial law is gradually uniting all the inhabitants 
of South Africa in a common hatred of the British flag. 
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This is exactly what men so passionately loyal to 
England as Mr. Merriman feared and sought by wise 
counsels to avoid. The loyalists in Cape Colony and 
Natal, as well as the Dutch, are having their farms 
plundered under martial law. A Capetown correspondent 
of the Morning Leader tells us that an order, issued 
early in August, that no colonial newspaper of any kind 
may be delivered in a martial law district, is ruining all 
papers alike. A Dutch paper called De KXolonis/, a 
humble specimen of Mr. Rhodes’s kept Press (it is 
designed to restore Mr. Rhodes to the favour of the 
Afrikander Bond), announced that to contend against 
the restrictions imposed by martial law was hopeless,and 
intimated that it would postpone its next issue till after 
the war was over. 


Who is the real interloper in the triangular contest 
in N.E. Lanarkshire? Certainly not Mr. Smillie. Mr. 
Smillie declared from the first that the war was unjust 
as well as wasteful, and that it ought to be terminated. 
Sir William Rattigan, the Conservative, takes the 
opposite view. The war is just, and should be 
‘** rigorously and vigorously ” prosecuted to an uncon- 
ditional surrender. The ‘real interloper, therefore,” 
as the Edinburgh Evening News—a Liberal paper with 
a mind of its own—puts it, is Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, 
who agrees apparently with Sir William Rattigan on 
the question of the day. According to the Zvening 
News, Scottish electors have never been wooed by an 
English carpet-bagger so nearly resembling a 
Cheap-Jack. What right has a proprietor of the Daz/y 
Mail to complain of the misconduct of a war 
of which he so vehemently approves? The ignorance 
and miscalculations of the Government have been as 
nothing to the ignorance and miscalculations of his 
own precious organ, the Daily Mail, If Scottish 
Liberals can vote for the Daily Mail their moral and 
intellectual level has sunk unutterably since the Mid- 
lothian campaign. We hope Mr. Harmsworth will 
yet withdraw and await a bye-election at which he can 
stand as a Conservative. We do not, of course, agree 
in the least with Mr. Smillie’s doctrines about pro- 
perty. But in the present condition of the House of 
Commons these are of no practical moment. The 
point is that the return of Mr. Smillie would be a 
stunning blow to the Government’s policy in South 
Africa. The return of Mr. Harmsworth would have 
no significance whatever, except as a sign of the deca- 
dence of Liberalism in Lanarkshire. 


Tue arrest of Dr. Krause, a preminent official in the 
late Transvaal Government and at one time Military 
Governor at Johannesburg, at a London hotel on 
Menday night has given the Yellow Press a splendid 
sentence for their posters. He is alleged to have com- 
mitted treason in the Transvaal. Only subjects of the 
King can commit treason, so that the Treasury intend 
to treat Dr. Krause as a subject of the King. That is 
extraordinary enough, but a greater wonder follows. 
The proceedings on Tuesday at Bow-street were 
with the object of securing Dr. Krause’s extradi- 
tion to the Transvaal, that he may take his 
trial there. That is to say, the Treasury wants to 
remove him from a place where civil justice and trial 
by jury are in vogue to a place which rejoices in 
the organised illegality of martial law. This is really 
funny, but we shall not treat the arrest seriously until 
more information is available. If Mr. de Rutzen does 
not dismiss the case forthwith, a writ of habeas corpus 
may give the Vacation Judge some practice in an 
ancient but extremely pertinent branch of the law of 
personal liberty. 


Tue dealings of Europe with China seem to be 
pursued by a certain spirit of undignified comedy. A 
difficulty arose as soon as Prince Chun, the Emperor’s 
brother, who was sent on an expiatory mission to the 





German Emperor, set foot on German soil. Was he to 
perform the ceremony of Kow-Tow or not? German 
newspapers argued that if he were excused this ritual 
of penance, the whole meaning of the visit would 
be changed, and the Prince would in effect be 
treated as a_ distinguished visitor. The Prince, 
on the other hand, threatened to abandon his 
mission altogether if he were subjected to this dis- 
agreeable humiliation, and there was talk of suicide. 
Fortunately the German Emperor, deficient as he is 
in a sense of humour,- saw that to insist on the observ- 
ance of this revolting formality would be to make him- 
self ridiculous. The Envoy, reassured on this point, 
duly presented himself on Wednesday and handed the 
Emperor a letter, in which his master was made to 
thank that Sovereign for the visit of Prince Henry of 
Prussia and for the expedition to restore peace and put 
down the Boxer rebellion. After China had thus 
expressed her official gratitude for the piracy of Kiao- 
Chau and the ravages of the troops under Count 
Waldersee’s command, the German Emperor reminded 
Prince Chun that the event which had brought him to 
Berlin was deeply melancholy and very serious. 
Reuter’s correspondent informs us that the ‘‘ Chinese 
appeared perfectly unrestrained after their expiatory 
act, some of the younger members of the mission 
seeming especially cheerful.” It would obviously 
be no easy matter for subordinate members of the 
mission to preserve the grave decorum and long faces 
that the official contrition of their master demanded 
when they had left the Imperial presence and were 
taken by steamer ona picnic. But the correspondents 
assure us that the German Emperor's impressive 
manner and elaborate tableaux had a great effect on the 
Chinese envoys, and that this formal act will make the 
Chinese Emperor more sensible of the greatness of 
Germany and of the terrible consequence that would 
follow any second outrage on the most sacred of all 
rights, the rights of Ambassadors. 


Or the progress of the Franco-Turkish dispute little 
is known, except that Munir Bey has been ordered by 
the French Government to leave Paris, a serious matter 
for the Sultan, who loses thereby the chief eye of his 
espionage system as well as the diversion of the Turkish 
agent's detective anecdotes. There are rumours that a 
naval demonstration and the occupation of the Sporades 
are contemplated by the French Government, and 
that the Sultan has appealed in vain to Berlin 
for support. There can, of course, be no doubt 
that the French Government will get its way in time. 
The grounds of the quarrel appear unimportant in 
comparison with other issues raised by Turkish mis- 
government, but inthe opinion of so sober and well- 
informed a critic as Mr. Brailsford, from whose pen we 
print an article elsewhere in this paper, a general con- 
vulsion in the Balkans is by no means out of the 
question. 


Tue admirers of the Daily Mail are constantly 
making the mistake of regarding its latest exploit as a 
final masterpiece which they cannot hope to see sur- 
passed, in the light of which any fresh enterprise 
will seem trifling. But as a model ofits lighter manner, 
the Constans’ interview would be difficult to match. 
On August 29 that paper published a long report of an 
interview which its Vienna correspondent, who boarded 
M. Constans’ train at a place twenty-four miles from 
Vienna, had had with that distinguished diplomatist. 
Amongst many interesting things M. Constans was re- 
presented to have said in the course of his conversation 
with the correspondent, the most interesting was a 
statement that the Dazly Mail account of the quarrel 
between France and the Porte was the most lucid and 
correct account he had seen. Unfortunately someone 
drew M. Constans’ attention to this interview, and that 
gentleman explained that it was a fabrication, that 
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the Daily Mail correspondent presented himself as an 
old friend (it is easy to imagine how natural such 
graces of manner would come to a Daily Mail corre- 
spondent, and how genially he would slap the Ambas- 
sador on the back), and that on discovery he was sent 
about his business without any conversation at all! 
The Daily Mail correspondent suggested that M. Con- 
stans was thinking of some Austrian journalist ; but 
the explanation scarcely did justice either to the 
European reputation of the Dazly Mail or the imagi- 
native enterprise of its servants. The Daély Mail 
naturally scouted the suggestion that the French 
Ambassador could have confused that journal with 
any continental sheet, and the correspondent’s laudable 
ambition to improve on the successes his colleagues 
had won in China and South Africa is alas! defeated 
by the abrupt conclusion of his career. 


Tue chief effect of the Unionist threats to reduce 
the representation of Ireland has been to add still more 
vigour and spirit to the one party that proved itself a 
robust fighting force in the last session. Mr. Redmond, 
in a powerful speech at Westport on Monday, re- 
minded the Government that they would find it just as 
difficult to handle a compact Irish party of sixty 
members as they do to manage his party at its present 
numerical strength. He pointed out, what is often 
overlooked, that if by numerical tests Ireland is over- 
represented to-day, during most of the century the 
balance has been on the other side. But the chief 
interest of Mr. Redmond’s speech was his declaration 
thatthe approaching winter wouldsee a fight to the finish 
with the landlords. The Irish Party, he remarked, had 
already wrung from the Irish Secretary an admission 
that the Irish Land Bill was an immediate necessity, 
and won a place for a Land Purchase Bill in the 
King’s Speech. By effective union and agitation he 
was confident that the object of the new Irish move- 
ment would be effected; that object was to arrest the 
depopulation of the country by breaking down the 
system of landlordism which drove so many Irishmen 
across the seas. We do not think Mr. Redmond is too 
sanguine. There is more ability in the party he leads 
than in any other party in the House of Commons ; 
the support behind his movement is stronger since Mr. 
Russell’s revolt than the support any Irish leader has 
hitherto been able to command, and his strong de- 
claration against the resort to illegal methods will 
strengthen very greatly the authority with which his 
case is presented to Parliament. 


WE referred, a fortnight ago, to the threat of the 
Birmingham justices to refuse licenses. Other Benches 
appear to be taking a similar view of their duties. At 
Bristol the chairman referred to the need for reduction, 
and stated that in the opinion of the Bench grocers’ 
licenses were ‘ta calamity and the cause of a good 
deal of secret drinking.” At Manchester an applicant 
for a new license alleged a complaint in the neighbour- 
hood that numbers of children were sent to fetch beer 
from more distant houses. ‘* That,” observed the 
chairman, ‘will be remedied now” —a_ practical 
tribute to the Children’s Bill. An ingenious method 
of dealing with tied houses was discovered, at the 
same sessions, by the occupant of a tied house who 
bought the property adjoining, and obtained a license 
for it in return for the surrender of the old liceuse. At 
Bury the chairman regretted the increase of private 
clubs, which, he thought, required more supervision 
and shorter hours of opening. But the Birmingham 
Bench continues to lead. Mr. A. Chamberlain an- 
nounced that, as their voluntary closing scheme had 
failed, they would simply follow the law, which said 
that ‘“‘in regard to those licenses for the renewal of 
which they were responsible |7.c., not ante-1869 beer- 
houses], they had to consider each individual case upon 
its merits.” Speaking of compensation, he suggested 


to the brewers, ‘‘Compensate yourselves,” as Parlia- 
ment would not tax the community to compensate 
them. 

“Surely what Parliament would do would be to raise 
money by something like a licensing tax, and that licensing 
tax would be put at the disposal of the licensing authorities 
to buy up houses.” 

This is certainly the solution which appears to be 
Winning its way to the unanimous approval of moderate 
temperance reformers. The difficulty in the case of 
new licenses will perhaps be met, as at Newcastle, by 
granting them to the Public House Trust. The Z7mes 
printed on Friday an interesting letter from Mr. Davies, 
of Liverpool, explaining that the Liverpool justices last 
year took a particular district in which the population 
had diminished, and after a careful investigation of the 
circumstances, lasting over eighteen days, reduced 
the licensed houses by 50 per cent. ! 


Tue autumnal meetings of the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce opened in Nottingham on 
Tuesday morning under the presidency of Lord 
Avebury, whose address was singularly irrelevant and 
disappointing. A motion in favour of a treaty of 
arbitration between our own country and France was 
passed, as well as a proposal made by Sir Albert 
Rollit to amend the present system of private bill 
legislation. The Protectionists were again active, 
coming forward this time with a resolution ‘*‘ that 


the time has arrived when the fiscal policy 
of this country ought to be based on motives 
of expediency, and no longer on a_ so-called 


adherence to the rigid principles of Free Trade.” Mr. 
Harold Cox, the Secretary of the Cobden Club, and 
Mr. Thomson, President of the Manchester Chamber, 
brought forward an amendment strenuously resisting 
any such attempt to change our present policy, pointing 
out that the immediate result would be a war of tariffs. 
The Protectionist resolution got little support, and was 
withdrawn rather precipitately amid derisive cheers, 
A curious feature of the proceedings was Wednesday’s 
discussion on the coal tax, when a resolution against 
the tax proposed by the Newcastle, Cardiff, and Gates- 
head Chambers was rejected by a large majority, very 
strong feeling being manifested against the range of 
coal prices for domestic consumption, 


‘© You and I are old enough,” writes Mr. Goldwin 
Smith to his veteran friend, G. J. Holyoake, ‘‘to have 
taken part in the struggle of the British artisan for 
liberty to protect his rights against the tyranny of 
capital by the establishment of trade unions. Our 
service was not free from social perils. . . . It is 
painful to see the class for whose independence that 
struggle was made now turning round and, in conjunc- 
tion with the party of their former oppressors, tramp- 
ling out the independence of others.” Mr. Holyoake 
thinks, and Mr. Goldwin Smith agrees, that our 
artisans, or many of them, have not studied the case : 

“Tt would be difficult, I think, for anyone who has studied 
the case to imagine that the people of these little Republics 
had been treated on principles of international right and as 
a Great Power would have been treated, or to doubt that 
the same agencies and motives were at work in forcing on 
the war which had been at work in the Jameson Raid. Why 
was arbitration refused ? 

“Besides ignorance of the case, has there not been a 
depraved love of sanguinary excitement? A spirit of this 
kind is certainly abroad. There will come, as in the case of 
other unjustifiable wars which you and I remember, after 
the hot fita cold fit of remorse and shame. Who, when 
two or three years had elapsed, defended the Crimean war ? 

The letter, from which the passage above is 
quoted, appeared in the Dacly News on Tuesday last, 
Mr. Holyoake relates that his first acquaintance with 
the writings of Mr. Goldwin Smith came through Mr. 
Cobden, who advised him to read them, saying, ‘‘ Mr. 
Goldwin Smith is the clearest in conception and the 
most vivid in expression of any writer I have read.” 
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THE 


POSITION OF TRADE UNIONS. 


|" is a significant circumstance that this week’s 

meeting of the Labour Parliament at Swansea has 
done more to concentrate national interest on urgent 
problems of social reform than all this year’s exhorta- 
tions and denunciations in that more famous Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, which has now abandoned its 
discussions of the killing of men for the more serious 
occupation of the killing of grouse and partridges. Cer- 
tainly the representatives of trade unions never met 
in a more critical hour. The understandings of thirty 
years have been overthrown, and the methods of thirty 
years must therefore be revised. In spite of the 
undoubted intentions of the legislature in the seventies 
to legalise trade unions without constituting them 
juristic persons liable to be made answerable with their 
funds in damages for every wrongful act done by their 
servants within the scope of their authority, the 
Lord Chancellor and the Law Lords have decided 
that a trade union, whether registered or not, 
can be sued, can be restrained by injunction, and can 
be made to pay. Along with this comes another 
decision of the House of Lords, which cuts away nearly 
all the advantages which even so fine a lawyer as Sir 
Frederick Pollock supposed to accrue to organised 
labour from the great case, now four years old, of 
Allen v. Flood, and the conclusions of the Court of 
Appeal in Lyons v. Wilkins give a finishing touch to 
the situation by declaring that picketing in all its effec- 
tive forms is illegal. The consequence is that trade 
unions are now faced with a correlated series of judi- 
cial decisions which leaves their legal position extremely 
doubtful, and leaves nothing quite clear save that 
nearly everything which has hitherto been assumed 
to be perfectly lawful in labour disputes has now been 
discovered to be not merely unlawful, but unlawful 
in the sense that trade union funds are put in constant 
danger. 

Faced by a situation so novel and so obscure, the 
Trade Union Congress have not only done what they 
ought to have done, but (what is much more difficult) 
have left undone several things which they might 
easily have been tempted to do. They have not wasted 
time in denunciation of ‘‘ judge-made law” ; they have 
not rushed into a detailed programme of redress 
by statutory change ; never wavered 
in their confidence that whatever reform is secured 
it must be secured by and through the law. That 
is the spirit in which practical men who believe 
in their cause should approach a crisis, and it is that 
spirit, too, which should win every open-minded citizen 
to their side. Even on issues where organised labour 
might well be excused for being dogmatic, there was 
evidence of a breadth of view which augurs well for a 
real solution of their troubles. The Taff Vale decision 
is undoubtedly new law, and there are many competent 
people who declare roundly that it is bad law, but we can- 
not regard it as equally certain that itis bad sense. The 
plain man who argues that if a trade union employs 
servants who do illegal acts it ought to pay for it may 
be ignorant of the history of the great Trade Union 
Commission and of the lawyers’ jargon about natural 
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and artificial persons, but it seems to us that the 
argument cannot be dismissed with contempt. Work- 


men in council have taught some more magni- 


ficent councillors a lesson in their willingness 
to examine and weigh a_ contention which 
is unpalatable, though pertinent. If a_ railway 


company are answerable for every wrongful act and 
omission of every person in their service, why, it 
may be asked, should not trade unions be answerable 
too? We do not say that this argument is necessarily 
conclusive, but we do say that it is bound so to appeal 
to the ordinary Englishman (who likes to believe that 
the rights and responsibilities—of his neighbours—go 
hand in hand) that the prospect of securing the 
reversal of the Taff Vale decision by legislation is 
distant and uncertain. 

The Congress has contented itself with a less 
ambitious and more practical programme. It has 
resolved (1) to take a test case to the House of Lords 
to settle finally the legality or illegality of picketing ; 
(2) to form a defence fund to help the attacked societies 
to fight their battles under these new conditions ; and, 
(3) to revise union rules in the light of the Lords’ 
decisions. More fundamental matters are wisely left 
for the Parliamentary Committee to consider in the 
future. One great question of principle was indeed 
raised on Wednesday, and led to a most interesting 
discussion. This was Compulsory Arbitration in Trade 
Disputes, a resolution in favour of which was ulti- 
mately defeated by 676,000 votes to 366,000. Such 
figures show that there is something to be said on both 
sides, and we have no intention of maintaining as a 
dogma what the men who know most about it still 
regard as an uncertain -ideal. Certain aspects of 
the matter, however, present themselves to the 
layman as well as the specialist, and one or 
two of these may be indicated here. First, it is 
clear Liberal doctrine that whatever can be secured by 
voluntary action should not be compelled by legisla- 
tion. Secondly, it is equally clear Liberal doctrine that 
whenever equal conditions for negotiation between 
employers and workmen cannot be secured by private 
means, public machinery may be called in to redress the 
balance. All factory legislation depends upon that ; 
the economics of the matter Mrs. Webb has recently ex- 
pounded in a brilliant chapter that he who runs mayread. 
We therefore are not at all inclined to declare against 
Compulsory Arbitration on @ prvorté grounds; on the 
other hand, we shall not welcome it as a better thing 
in itself than voluntary methods, supposing that 
voluntary methods are efficient. Trade Unionism is 
the greatest of these voluntary methods, and the 
stronger unions naturally see little good in compul- 
sion. But compulsion, it may be answered, is not 
for the strong, but for the weak, just as factory legis- 
lation is not for the good employer, but for the bad. 
It is natural enough that trade unionists, in the pre- 
sent temper of the bench and the public, should be 
chary of committing their rights, for which they have 
hitherto fought by the strength of private resources, 
to the tender keeping of a tribunal which is half judi- 
cial and half popular. Yet it seems to us that the main 
thing for the unions to keep in view is the necessity 
of insisting on the reciprocal character of our 
law of employer and workmen. What is sauce for 
the master is sauce for the man. Every decision which 
penalises combined action by workmen can be used 
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and ought to be used, to restrain combined action 
against them. Only insist on this and the trade 
unionist will have every man who loves equality on 
his side. One thing is certainly true. Whatever may 
be the arguments for and against compulsory arbitra- 
tion,the Taff Vale decision, by declaring unions as 
responsible to the law as employers, has incidentally 
made it much more easy to devise the machinery for 
compulsory arbitration than it ever was before. 





A NEW ALLIANCE. 


HERE is a certain pathos in the spectacle of Mr. 
Sidney Webb prescribing for the health of the 
Opposition, for if there has been one thing more 
striking during the last few years than the weakness of 
Liberalism, it has been the eclipse asa political force of 
the school Mr. Webb represents. He is all the more 
to be congratulated on that account on the confidence 
and quiet assurance that characterise the clever 
article in the Nineteenth Century in which he explains 
what the Opposition must do to be saved. The 
occasion of Mr. Webb’s article is Lord Rose- 
bery’s speech, and when we find him welcoming 
that speech as a great declaration pointing us to the 
light, we are not surprised to learn that the first thing 
the Opposition must do is to get rid of its Liberalism. 
Our Liberalism thrown away, Mr. Webb is prepared 
to make us a present of a brand new watchword and 
programme summed up in the cry for ‘ efficiency,’ 
which shall reconcile Imperialism with Socialism, and 
is quite certain, in Mr. Webb's opinion, to carry every- 
thing before it. 

The first thing that impresses one about Mr. 
Webb's programme is that it depends for its fulfilment 
on the predominance of the very ideas he wishes to 
eliminate. We are to have a thoroughly effective 
administrative system. There are to be no more 
Fowlers, or Chaplins, or Longs. Education is to be 
organised in all its grades; municipalities are to be 
inspired with an emulous public spirit; housing and 
our other problems are to be grappled with strenuously 
in a scientific spirit which is not hampered by 
any attachment to obsolete methods. Mr. Webb 
does not stand alone in wishing all these things 
done. He does not stand alone in thinking 
that they are objects of such importance that any 
statesman might be proud to have consecrated his life 
to the attainment of any single one of them. We agree 
that there are possibilities of municipal development 
and social experiment in the path of our local govern- 
ing institutions that no thoughtful person can neglect, 
and that if the Liberal Party is inhospitable to new ideas 
it cannot expect the voters to look to it confidently for 
the settlement of new problems. Mr. Morley, to take 
only one illustration of the spirit of Liberals, urged 
some time ago the necessity of municipal experi- 
But nobody knows better than Mr. Webb 
that these things are not done in the twinkling of an 
eye or the writing of a magazine article—they are only 
done by constant and laborious agitation. Mr. Webb 
and his friends are justly proud of the improvements 
they have made in the government of London; they 
would be the last persons to pretend that their work is 


ments. 


anything like half done, or that the doing of it is easy. 
Aod what is the chief difficulty they have to contend 
with? Their difficulty bas been to secure the sus- 
tained interest and attention of the electorate and to 
create in a robust public spirit an adequate barrier 
against the private and anti-social designs of parti- 
cular classes. Mr. Webb's programme for the 
Empire is larger both in the area it concerns and the 
problems it handles than the programme of which he 
has carried out a small part in London. Yet he 
imagines you can create and maintain in the country 
at large such a_ public spirit as _ will compel 
the rigorous overhauling and tightening up of 
our entire administrative machinery, not to speak 
of drastic legislative reform, in the midst of the 
most violent of all conceivable distractions and 
alarms. He thinks you can combine a provocative 
Imperialism with a detailed and strenuous public atten- 
tion to domestic affairs. Itis difficult enough in ordinary 
times to find the momentum that creates and inspires 
the demand for reform. Mr. Webb thinks you can 
keep a nation on the gu vive for domestic reform 
whilst your foreign policy is producing such crises 
and sensations as make all home politics seem hum 
drum. We can imagine what would have happened 
to Mr. Webb if he had stumped the country for 
his programme during the last election. He might 
have talked of knighthoods for mayors and rosettes 
for public-spirited town clerks till he was hoarse, 
and the electorate would have listened to him just 
as much as a man in a hurry listens to the 
chirruping of a grasshopper by the roadside. On this 
ground alone, quite apart from the insuperable difficulty 
of finding the resources for constructive schemes at 
home whilst you are spending all you can raise by taxes 
and loans on destructive schemes abroad, the Liberal 
idea of foreign policy seems to us to be postulated in 
any such programme as Mr. Webb has in mind, whether 
that programme is good or bad. 

The fundamental ideas of domestic Liberalism seem 
to us to be equally pertinent. Mr. Webb has either 
overlooked the power of the vested interests or else he 
is going to allow the House of Lords to determine the 
lines and direction all reform is to observe and follow. 
He talks of drastic change, and yet he ignores the very 
influences that have hitherto been the lions in the path. 
The only lion he sees is the ghost of the one statesman 
who was able to carry great reforms in the teeth of the 
vested interests! And even when we are come to Mr. 
Webb's fairyland, is it quite certain that a bureaucratic 
system, deprived of all the check of criticism and free 
speech, would be kept clean and incorruptible ? We 
are no a¢mirers of Mr. Webb's idol of a benevolent 
despotism, but our point is that whether it is good or 
bad, it is unattainable on the conditions he assumes. 

These difficulties are not got over by misrepresent- 
ing Liberal doctrines or by continual sneers at Mr. 
Gladstone, which make one feel like the schoolboy 
who asked his friends to remember that their parents 
were after all their fellow creatures. Mr. Gladstone’s 
career was not altogether undistinguished, and it is pos- 
sible for the best-informed of modern politicians to pick 
up something from a statesman who had an unusual 
experience of public affairs in a world still larger 
than Spring Gardens. But Mr. Webb shows 
clearly enough that he has never taken the trouble 
to master the principles he wishes to eliminate. 
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His describes the belief in nationality as the belief in 
the unqualified rights of race, and calls it an ‘‘ obsolete 
hypocrisy ” in a nation that is made up of many races. 
Mr. Webb is the victim of an elementary confusion. It 
is his Imperialist allies and not the Liberals who talk 
in terms of race; Liberals have never deserted the 


national basis of unity. It is the Imperialists who deal 
in an unscientific jargon about racial destiny. It is 
Lord Milner who distinguishes between British subjects 
on the grounds of race ; it is Mr. Iwan Miiller who mag- 
nanimously avers that persons of British descent must 
be preferred in the government of Cape Colony ; it is 
the Imperialists who in Ireland and in South Africa wish 
to identify British government with the predominance 
of one of the various races that compose the Empire, 
whilst Liberals, applying the ‘‘ obsolete” principles 
that preserved Canada, wish to keep the Empire together 
by showing that there is scope within its boundaries 
for the development of varied tastes and that national 
unity does not mean the stifling of racial parts. Mr. Webb 
holds that you are slighting your country’s mission to 
the world if you recognise that nations have a right to 
control their own affairs. For our part we believe it 
is the chief glory of England that she has fostered 
nationalism. Good government is an excellent thing, 
but freedom or self-government is far more precious, 
We should all sleep more soundly if Spain had a muni- 
cipal wash-house in every village, if Russia had a com- 
plete service of public telephones, if England had a 
faultless system of secondary schools, but we think it 
better for civilisation that Spaniards should govern 
Spain, Russians Russia, and Englishmen England, than 
that these several boons should be conferred on those 
various countries by a foreign tyranny. We would not 
sacrifice all the varieties of national taste and national 
civilisation, the heroisms of national struggles for free- 
dom, the inspirations of glorious national records, for 
the satisfaction of imposing the best municipal system 
yet discovered on a reluctant world. Mr. Webb may 
reply that these are matters of taste and temperament. 
He may argue that the man whose eyes glisten and whose 
heart thumps at the spectacle of a great Empire tearing 
down the flags of small nations and thrusting new wash- 
houses upon them has reached a more advanced point 
in the march of civilisation than the man whose 
emotions are stirred by the picture of an invincible and 
unbroken patriotism hurling itself against overwhelm- 
ing odds, and preferring a freedom that goes in rags 
to the sleek comforts of servitude. But whether we are 
right or wrong in attaching some moral value to such 
idealism is one thing; whether Mr. Webb can safely 
ignore the sentiment of patriotism in his plans tor the 
future government of the world is another. For two 
years the Boers have kept us engaged in a desolating and 
exhausting war just because they prefer their flag to 
What evidence has Mr. 
Webb to show that any other nation would surrender 
its independence more tamely ? There is none. Human 
nature has not moved as fast as Mr. Webb. It may be 
obsolete to believe in the moral value of ‘* nationality” 
as a principle, just as it may be obsolete to believe in 
the value of truthfulness. But Mr. Webb cannot get 
rid of the facts as he can dismiss a notion with an 
epithet. He argues as if you can settle the desti- 
nies of a foreign nation by a provisional order or 
a clause in a schedule. Just as in his domestic policy 
he counts on finding such a strenuous public spirit as 


the institutions of foreigners. 





will dissolve all selfish purposes in a community taught 
to recognise no restraints on its collective appetite 
abroad, so in his foreign policy he thinks you can ignore 
the primary passion of human nature. All life is made 
up to him of municipal systems, and whatever cannot be 
expressed in terms of municipal enterprise he thinks it 
safe to neglect. Mr. Gladstone, he tells us, made the 
mistake of thinking in individuals. Is he not him- 
self a little inclined to think in drains ? 





BLACK SOUTH AFRICA, 
V. 


HE vast industry of the gold mines of Witwaters- 
rand rests entirely on native labour, which has 


collected there in great hordes from every part of 


South Africa, attracted by the wages, which average 
eighteen shillings a week, with coarse but sufficient 
rations. No small difficulty arose in the control and 
management of this concourse of highly-paid savages, 
who were scarcely amenable tothe simple patriarchal code 
that sufficed for the isolated herds or rare agricultural 
servants. The Uitlander-—often, be it said with shame, 
the Englishman——carried on a traflic in strong drink in 
defiance of the laws of the State, which forbade the 
sale of drink to aboriginal natives, that maddened the 
savages and led to frequent riots and an extraordinary 
number of crimes of violence; an even more horrible 
channel of demoralisation arose from the importation 
by syndicates of European scoyndrels of white women 
for the use of the native labourers, which led to severe 
legislative measures. The Government was neither 
tyrannical nor cruel by design, but it was weak and 


indifferent and powerless to control either the greed of 


adventurers, who used the native’s labour and _ his 
appetites for their own benefit in utter disregard of what 
became of his body or soul, or the zeal of its under- 
lings who by haphazard deeds of arbitrary violence 
brought discredit on the Republic. 

Equally inconvenient was the conduct of the native 
commissioners employed to deal with the great masses 
of semi-independent natives, which in many cases re- 
called the worst stories of ‘‘ Indian agents” in the 
United States, kept the Government in a constant 
state of apprehension, and disturbed the labour market, 
on which the prosperity of the mining industry largely 
depended. 

lu working up the case against the Boer Govern- 
ment which preceded and led upto the present war, 
the most was made of the harsh treatment of coloured 
men by the police and others, and the ill-timed vigour 
of these officials played no small part in influencing 
English opinion. It is, therefore, not without some 
fecling ot cynical amusement that one notices the 


general consensus of opinion in the Press on the part of 
these Uitlander philanthropists as to the excellence of 


the Transvaal management of natives and the neces- 
sity for its continuance. Beyond question, the contact 
of the two races at the mines presents in its most 
aggravated form some of the worst evils of the problem. 
On the one hand the large supply of relatively cheap 
labour prevents the growth of a wholesome European 
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working class, and on the other the native, with wages 
that for him are high and no sort of moral control, be- 
comes a brutalised savage with just enough enlighten- 
ment to acquire a few of the white man’s vices in 


addition to his own. Thus, in a sense, the gold mines 
are for the native a sort of criminal university, the 
effect of which is far reaching. 

Before leaving the Republics it may be well to 
allude to the Indian question, which has been mentioned 
before. Inthe track of the Hindoo coolie, imported for 
the benefit of the Natal sugar planter, followed the 
Arab Banian, from the East Coast and Bombay, and 
from time to time the ranks of petty retail traders were 
recruited from coolies whose indentured time of service 
had expired. These soon began to filter into the two 
Republics, where they bade fair to oust the European 
trader and to compete seriously with larger mercantile 
houses. In the Orange Free State the difficulty was 
met by a law providing for the exclusion of Asiatics. 
In the Transvaal legislation of this kind was stopped 
by the Convention of London of 1884, and the rights 
conferred by it upon British citizens. The Government 
was driven to meet the difficulty by enforcing the law 
that provides for the residence of all coloured men 
except servants in a location on the outskirts of the 
towns, against Asiatics, who, in many cases, were 
men of considerable wealth, and in none, except in 
colour, came under the category of those for whose 
special benefit the law was framed. The Indians who 
were interfered with claimed their rights as British 
subjects, employed a European barrister to get up their 
case, and appealed to the High Commissioner for 
protection. The correspondence, often of the 
most irritating nature, dragged on, and the ques- 
tion formed part of the Transvaal dossier, not- 
withstanding the fact that in this matter the 
Transvaal Government had the full sympathy of all 
Europeans in South Africa. In the British colony of 
Natal a law has been passed placing restrictions on 
the landing of Asiatics and undesirables, and the 
feeling of the European community was shown by the 
ill-treatment of a Mr. Ghandi, a Hindoo barrister, who 
was pelted by a large mob on his landing at Durban, 
his crime being that he had come to plead the cause of 
his countrymen. Similar rigour in the Transvaal 
would have been held to be almost a casus belli. 

Still more marked has been the expression of 
public feeling in Rhodesia, where the volunteers of 
Umtali wrecked the stores and drove two Indian 
Banians across the Portuguese boundary, returning 
after the exploit to Umtali, where, in their capacity as 
members of the local ‘‘ Chamber of Commerce,” they 
proceeded to pass resolutions against Indian trading. 
It is, perhaps, remarkable that though this exploit 
occurred at the time when Blue-books teemed with ac- 
counts of Transvaal native atrocities no room was 
found for any account of the transaction. 

Undoubtedly there is a strong feeling among all 
Europeans in South Africa in favour of restrictive 
legislation against Asiatics, a movement that is some- 
what difficult in the face of the common British citizen- 
ship which is claimed by the Indians and by some 
Chinese. An exotic colour difficulty is thus in process 
of being added to that of native growth. 


J. X. Merriman, 


TURKISH NATIONALISM, 


HATEVER may come of the present dispute 
between the Sultan of Turkey and the French 
Republic, it has at least served to reveal a new spirit 
that has been growing up for some few years in Con- 
stantinople. No doubt the executors of the late 
jewelier to the late Sultan’s harem will receive in the 
fulness of time a formal acknowledgment for the sums 
owing tothem. But that isa trivial affair, and the real 
point at issue is the effect which this serio-comic inci- 
dent is likely to have upon the awakened Nationalism 
which now dominates Yildiz Kiosque. If His Majesty 
contrives to wriggle out of the affair to his own satis- 
faction the new tendency will presently show itself in 
some other direction. If, on the other hand, he 
receives a serious check, then it is just conceivable that 
Izzet Bey, who is the arch-priest of the new patriotism, 
may be sent to cross his legs and smoke his hookah in 
some remote provincial town, and a more cautious 
successor will contrive to govern without ideas. Ideas 
are, for some reason, the last thing which the average 
Western associates with Eastern politics. It is none 
the less true that an idea reigns for the moment 
on the Bosphorus. It is inarticulate perhaps. 
Ideas do not find their way into the official Turkish 
news-sheets. They are contraband in the Turkish 
custom house, like electric bells and other dangerous 
explosives. But none the less their presence may be 
detected in the Ottoman policy of the last year or two. 
It was an idea which sent that ingenious Austrian 
pervert Enver Pasha on a political mission to the 
Moslems of China. It was an idea which induced the 
Porte to offer a battleship for the purpose of 
coercing China. The battleship probably had no 
boilers to begin with, and would have = stuck 
half way for want of money to buy coal. But 
obstacles of that sort are as nothing to an idea. It 
was the same idea which prompted the seizure of the 
European mail-bags on board the Orient express. It 
has presided over the rupture with France, and only 
the other day it found its most adequate expression in 
an Imperial Iradé which proposed to tax the French 
monastic orders in Turkey, and to forbid them to open 
schools without an authorisation from Constantinople. 
From these phenomena it is possible to reconstruct the 
idea. Any Western name would be a misnomer, 
but ‘‘ Chauvinism,” ‘* Pan-Islamism,” ‘‘ Nationalism,” 
‘*Turkey for the Turks,” are all of them approxi- 
mate designations. The brain of Abdul Hamid, how- 
ever, differs in many particulars from the head-piece 
of M. Dérouléde or Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. 

The origin of Chauvinism is commonly a severe 
attack of the mania of persecution. The victim believes 
himself the object of some vast conspiracy. We have 
seen the disease at work in South Africa. As Cicero 
was predestined by nature to find Catilines under his 
bed, so the Sultan was constituted a prey to 
Armenians and *‘ Young Turks.” But these minor 
fears and obsessions, though they avail to deso- 
late the highlands of Asia Minor and to people the 
bottom of the Bosphorus with corpses, are not the 
ruling passions in the breast of the Turkish Nationalist. 
His real tear is of Europe, and in particular of Russia. 
His aim is to throw off the Capitulations, to emanci- 
pate himself from the Concert, and to pose as an inde- 
pendent and wholly sovereign power. It is in itself a 
worthy ambition, and the grievances which prompt it are 
genuine. There is a real anti-Turkish conspiracy. It 
is difficult for the average British Liberal whose 
interest in Turkish affairs begins and ends with 
‘* atrocities,” who is apt to confuse Abdul Hamid with 
‘* the devil his master,” to realise how profound are the 
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wrongs which Moslem Turkey has suffered at the 
hands of Europe. The worst wrong of all is no doubt 
the implanting of a conviction in the mind of the 
average thinking Turk that a restless, hungry, and 
cunning hostility surrounds him to paralyse his efforts 
and numb his aspirations. There is much in the 
history of Turkey to justify such a suspicion. The man 
whocannot espouse the cause of thepersecuted Christian 
races of Turkey without expressing a Jingo animosity 
towards the Moslem element is very largely to blame. 
Russia, however, must carry the main responsibility. 
The Turks are perfectly well aware that her policy is 
to thwart reform and to wait till a slow process of 
decay ripens the fruit which she covets. No doubt 
they greatly exaggerate both her malevolence and her 
power. Turkey may be honeycombed with Russian 
spies and secret service agents, but the writer, who 
has had the misfortune to spend two days under 
arrest as a Russian spy, is well aware that 
the fears of the Turkish Nationalist are apt 
to outrun the facts. The average Turkish staff 
colonel has just enough education to assure you in 
passable French that it is Russian influence which 
prevents the foundation of schools and the growth of 
native industries. The wicked Russian has indeed 
become the stock excuse of the lazy and helpless Turk. 
In a sense he is right. It is the presence in Turkey of 
privileged colonies of foreigners and Levantines, trading 
under ‘‘capitulations” granted by the first Ottoman 
conquerors to the early Italian merchant-adventurers in 
continuance of a bad Byzantine precedent, which has 
made any native competitionimpossible. Protected by his 
Consular Court, and immune from taxation, the foreign 
merchant can grow rich while the native is bled by a 
corrupt justiciary and an impecunious treasury. It is 
no doubt a relevant retort to reply that if the Turkish 
Courts were pure the native merchant would have a 
fair field. But it is none the less true that the object 
of Europe has never been to reform the Turkish 
Courts. Europe prefers to maintain her anomalous 
powers, with all the informal monopolies which they 
confer. This is a state of things which the Turkish 
patriot does well to resent. He is right when he 
sighs for the abolition of the capitulations, wrong when 
he imagines that this can be brought about by another 
war with Russia. It could only come as the crown to 
a slow process of internal reform. 

This new zeal for an independent Turkey is common 
ground between the Sultan and the Young Turks. 
The Sultan imagines that he can gain his end by a 
victory over hostile European influences. The Young 
Turk, on the other hand, looks abroad for the 
breath of regeneration. The tragic and really hope- 
less aspect of the matter is that neither party has the 
manhood to see that Turkey must look solely to her 
efforts and to an internal movement of reconstruction. 
It is this which makes the decadence of the Turks. 
‘* If only England would intervene,” sighs the Turkish 
Liberal; ‘‘ If only we could conquer Russia once and 
for all” is the prayer of the Turkish Nationalist. 
There is, indeed, a small clique which is self-reliant 
enough to scheme for the Sultan’s assassination. 
To think of using a dagger with one’s own hand is 
by comparison a moral and a healthy attitude. But it 
is doubtful how far the party of physical violence is 
sincere. More often it uses the threat of assassination 
as a lever to extort backsheesh. The average ‘‘ Young 
Turk” isa mild and feckless person, without a plan 
or a policy, unwilling to commit himself to any asser- 
tion more definite than a statement that the Moslems 
of Turkey are really much more grievously oppressed 
than the Christians. That proposition is quite possibly 
true, if one excepts the miserable victims of the 
Albanian and the Kurd. 

Nationalism is specially rampant in Turkey at this 
moment for two reasons. In the first place, the victory 
over the Greeks in 1897 was absurdly exaggerated in 


Constantinople. The Turkish staff in Thessaly were 
commendably modest after the war, because they knew 
how unreal the resistance of the enemy had been. 
Constantinople, however, fell an unconscious victim to 
a linguistic fallacy which confuses ‘‘ Roum,” z.e., the 
Greek nation, with the Byzantine Empire, the Orthodox 
Church, and—among the more uneducated — with 
Christianity at large. The trend of opinion appeared at 
once in the Turkish attempt to deprive the vanquished 
Greeks of their rights under the obnoxious Capitula- 
tions. But a more potent spring of delusion has been 
the attitude of Germany. Her conduct during the 
Cretan and Armenian affairs, the Kaiser’s visit to Con- 
stantinople, the military assistance which he has given 
and his ‘‘black-leg” conduct during the mail-bag 
incident, have all tended to convince the Nationalists 
that the policy of self-assertion is the right one, and 
that the prospect of a glorious war in the near future 
is not by any means chimerical. 

Here, then, are the elements of a very delicate 
situation. On the one hand there is a defiant Sultan 
with a population conscious of genuine wrongs behind 
him, standing between the equally selfish and criminal 
policy of a malevolent Russia and a friendly Germany. 
The Russo-Austrian pact is at an end. Vienna is 
suffering from a bad attack of nerves. The Balkan 
States — always excepting Roumania — are closely 
grouped round St. Petersburg. And the Albanian and 
Macedonian questions are open. One cannot be sur- 
prised that M. Delcassé should hesitate to fling a 
match among all these powder barrels. 


H. N. BRAILSFORD. 





SHEVOLUTION. 


T is some time now since Comte and his followers 
called upon humanity to perform the difficult 
gymnastic feat of kneeling to itself. But it remains a 
remarkable thing that in mentioning the claims which 
this many-headed beast has to worship they omitted 
entirely the one claim that it really possesses, that of 
its mystery, its complete unreasonableness. They 
dwelt upon the orderly development of humanity, the 
obvious nature of its progress, the chains of unalter- 
able causation in which it is bound, as if anyone could 
worship a god who was nothing but a pompous 
underling. A god must at least be some- 
thing spontaneous and self-willed, something that 
can play house-breaker and play truant. ‘‘ Verily 
thou art a god that hidest thyself,” said the wise 
old Hebrew. The essential of a divinity is mystery. 
Magnificent old civilisations grovelled before cats and 
beetles, crowned the birds and oxen which we kill for 
food, sought the ultimate sanctity in the dark and 
brutal underworld of creatures without brains or 
stomachs, merely because there is a mystery in the 
eyes of the brutes, and to the human sight a dog is 
more mystical than a man. The one genuine claim of 
humanity to be considered a god lies in the fact that it 
isa monster. Indeed, it is something more fierce and 
secret than a monster, it is a she-monster. So far from 
exhibiting the business-like and systematic self- 
improvement which Positivism attributed to it, it 
exhibits the dumb cravings and clamorous necessities, 
the crazy holidays and the burning penances, of a 
woman in a psychological novel. Humanity as a 
whole is feminine, like most other institutions, as the 
practice of personification attests, Men are male, but 
Man is female, 
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Woman, it is generally felt, is a relic of the super- 
natural age. She is left to confound our reason like a 
sign in heaven or a man raised from the dead. Most 
of us form some opinions and base them upon some 
reasons. Not only do we base our conviction 
upon reason, but we cannot imagine it being done 
in any other way. But a woman builds like 
an architect who should begin a church by putting 
the spire on first. To modify the image, the 
reasons, the evidence, the proof, are with her mere 
fantastic gargoyles and flying buttresses added in the 
exultation of artistic success. The foundation, which 
she lays first in solid and irrevocable masonry, is the 
conclusion to which she intends to come. Clever 
women may easily learn to be logical, for it is a mere 
trick like single-stick, but the essential difference will 
always remain that she will not use her weapon to dis- 
cover and conquer new continents, but to defend that 
patch of ground which descends to her by a diviner 
right. But that these things are characteristic of 
female humanity has often been noticed, but it has 
scarcely ever, I think, been remarked that they are 
characteristic of all humanity. Viewed in detail the 
history of mankind appears a series of most lucid phi- 
losophies and constitutions. But viewed as a whole, 
after the ages of slow and brainless evolution, the 
movement of humanity towards perfection has had all 
the inscrutable suddenness and vivacity of a boy’s run- 
ning away to sea. A woman, as I have said, varies in 
her arguments, but never in her conclusions. Nothing 
is more profoundly astonishing in the general character 
of human history than the way in which various nations 
and ages and civilisations have agreed in their con- 
clusions, and consistently contradicted each other 
in their arguments. Immense and lonely civilisations 
exist, separated from each other almost as utterly as if 
they were different planets. Civilisations which have 
never crossed each other’s path, since their 
ancestors separated in the form of something 
closely resembling apes, civilisations whose gods and 
temples appear to themselves solemn and beautiful, 
and to each other too hideous for a comic paper, these 
civilisations, when all is said and done, have not 
greatly differed in morality. Thou shalt not murder, 
thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not commit adultery, 
thou shalt not bear false witness, thou shalt keep thine 
own festivals, thou shalt worship thine own gods: 
these are almost as familiar to every age and country 
as the sun rising in the east. There are divergences 
between races which fill us at first sight with horror, 
with a kind of atheistic panic of the unmeaning 
richness and multiplicity of things. But, when we 
come to think of it, there are not the divergences 
that one might have had a right to expect. There are 
pessimists who maintain that life is an evil; yet there 
is no such thing as a pessimistic civilisation where men 
are canonised for destroying life and pilloried for 
sparing it. There are professors of paradox who main- 
tain that falsehood is more artistic than truth, but there 
is no such thing as an artistic civilisation where judges 
reward men for perjury, and commit them to prison for 
being grossly and repeatedly accurate. There is no 
theology of which the heaven is entirely populated with 
liars and assassins wearing wings and white robes ; no 
theology in which the saints and the patriots are in 
hell. Nietzsche’s idea that Christian purity and charity 
are new and abnormal things is a dream. There never 
was acult of tyranny. If we could penetrate to the 
most faded scripture and the most forgotten god we 
should find, as we find in Egypt and Israel, that they 
inculcated the truisms of judgment and mercy which 
might serve as the official objects of the London County 
Council. 

Upon these four of five matters, therefore, the 
various great branches of humanity are practically 
unanimous. The true rationalist cannot but be struck 
by this fact, and find in it an indication that there 


must be some very common central ground, 
some definite logical reason of very wide appli- 
cation, behind all these things. But here comes in the 
extraordinary fact. They all agree, indeed, that these 
things are right, but they each profess that their con- 
clusion rests upon some entirely different line of argu- 
ment. Each commonly explains that it is right in 
discouraging theft upon grounds which clearly show 
that all the others must be wrong in discouraging 
theft. One set of men maintain that we should spare 
life because it is immortal, and the slayer interferes 
with some splendid destiny. Another set of men 
maintain that we should spare life because it is 
not immortal, and the slayer nails down for ever 
the coffin-lid of annihilation. One class of thinkers 
maintains that we should avoid lying because 
there is a mystical quality in words and ideas ; 
another, that we should avoid lying because words 
and ideas are unimportant in comparison to material 
fact. In short, these queer old scruples stand alone 
and undisputed in the centre of human life. Some say 
they are right because they are black, some say they 
are right because they are white. Some excitedly 
draw attention to their solid and decisive squareness, 
some ecstatically pin their faith to their exquisite and 
voluptuous roundness. Some say they are right 
because the moon is made of silver, and some because 
it is made of green cheese. This is the strange, 
humorous, and romantic condition of men. They are 
still on an expedition, and will always be on an expe- 
dition, in search of arguments and data. But their 
conclusion they formed long ago, before the darkest 
beginnings of the history of the world. In other 
words, we may fall back upon the modest and reason- 
able proposition involved in this article, the proposition 
that Man is a woman. 


G. K. C. 





NAPOLEON AT AUSTERLITZ. 


[From “ THE Divine MANDATE OF THE RULING RACE.” 


By THomas MEALE. | 


. . « «The Emperor stood by a little knot of withered 
grass which danced and snickered in the faint dawn and 
the cold, for a slight wind was shuffling along the metallic 
frost of the hill. He looked over the rolling dip at the great 
masses of Austrian and Russian humanity that patched the 
indeterminate landscape beyond like ploughed fields in a 
plain. He burnt into his mind the number and position of 
their guns. His eyes seized their cavalry and shut upon 
them like a gin, capturing them before even the ranks closed. 
Had you found him standing there silent and reverent in 
the growing morning you would have known yourself in the 
aureole and splendour of the,most terrible force that Heaven 
has yet devised for the accomplishment of its justice, the 
Practical Idealist. He turned—if such a figure can be said 
to turn—he turned to his marshals, and fixing Ney (who, for 
the purposes of this tale, was present with the Staff) and 
said : 

“ Are those men shot yet ?” 

“ Nay, Sire,” replied the indomitable Picard. 

“Why not ?” 

The marshal hung his head : 

“We need every man we have, Sire. There are seven 
hundred and odd specials in my brigade alone. But two 
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officers are acquainted with the manual, and one of these is 
unable to ride. I implore your majesty . e 

Napoleon answered nothing; he controlled himself 
with that powerful interior reaction which hardly moves a 
muscle of the features and which is the mark of the great 
epilectics of history. 

“ Bring them out,” he said. 

Two Italians, a Portuguese, a Swiss drummer, and a 
mulatto from Hayti were brought before the army, which 
crowded round to observe the execution. The stern disci- 
pline of the Corsican was known to be relaxed upon such 
occasions ; men climbed on to each other’s vacks, and fights 
broke out for the possession of points of vantage. For all 
his love of order, the sight moved Napoleon to almost un- 
controllable emotion ; his chest rose and fell and his eyes 
filled with tears. With such soldiers destiny alone and the 
manifest designs of Providence could win campaigns. 

“You surrendered,” he remarked to the five prisoners, 
“ at various times and places to my troops. I will show you 
that such conduct is not to be indulged in with impunity.” 

Five shots rang out to the cheers of the assembled 
host, and the Emperor, noticing the correspondents making 
for the telegraph office, ordered them to stand: 

“You will soon have yet better news to send—wait till 
evening.” He beckoned to an orderly. 

“ Where is your white flag ?” he asked sharply. 

“ Here, Sire,” replied the young man, producing a small 
square of creamy silk on which the eagle was embroidered 
in silver thread set with pearls. 

There was no part of the equipment upon which the 
Emperor was more particular, and in many a reconnaissance 
in force, in many a successful surprise, in a hundred sweep- 
ing and clearing movements when all impediment was 
thrown wildly away, the white flag was still preserved by 
every soldier in his great armies. 

“With this flag,” he ordered, “ ride into the enemy's 
lines, seek out the Staff, and bear this message: ‘ Such of 
you as surrender will suffer the fate of these five men whose 
execution you have witnessed at a distance. Such of you as 
do not surrender shall be fined in various sums propor- 
tionate to your ranks, beginning with the private soldier at 
five florins and ending with the Field Marshal at a million.’ 
Go.” 

In a profound silence the Great Captain and his army 
watched the Messenger of Empire as he picked his horse 
down the slope and ambled nervously up the opposite hill 
towards what he afterwards described as the serried ranks 
of the enemy. He disappeared in their midst, and in a few 
moments he re-emerged and galloped back at full speed to 
his own lines. 

“They have spared him!” muttered Napoleon with a 
frown. Then, with a rapidity of articulation that betokened 
extreme concentration, and was sometimes the premonitory 
symptom of a nervous crisis, he passed the various members 
of the Staff through a rapid eramination of the preparations 
they had completed. 

“You have seen that the communications are cut and 
the line of retreat blocked ?” 

“ Ves, Sire!” 

“You have superintended the blowing up of the 
bridges, the destruction of the magazines, and the encum- 
bering of the narrow parts of the roads with waggons ?” 

“Yes, Sire.” 

“Good. You, on the left, you have huddled the guns 
in an inextricable confusion somewhere in the centre, and 
placed the reserve close in front and around them ?” 

“Yes, Sire.” 

“You have withdrawn the cavalry to the rear at the 
foot of the steep hill and in the tortuous streets of the 
village ? You have been careful to evacuate all posts on 
the flanks of the army and of its communications ?” 


“Yes, Sire.” This with a sob from an old pedant who 


had served in the royal armies, and who feared the conse- 
quences of the New Warfare. 


“Excellent. Now take down an order which I shall 
dictate, and see that it is despatched to Paris at once before 
the last bridge over the Rhine is destroyed.” He dictated : 
“ You will see to the raising of reinforcements immediately : 
that is, in not less than six weeks. Choose them from the 
streets and attract them by the offer of a salary equivalent 
to that of a schoolmaster or clerk. Permit no indignities 
of measurement or examination at the recruiting offices—a 
soldier’s self-respect is his chief treasure. Encourage the 
desertion of men from the regular army and their enlist- 
ment in the new forces under false names—nothing so 
stiffens a newly-raised levy as the presence of trained men. 
Do not drill these forces, but despatch them within the time 
specified to the front, where they shall receive their musketry 
instruction on the morning of my next engagement—the 
true school of the soldier is not the parade-ground, but the 
battle-field. Illuminate Paris on receipt of this, wait 
anxiously for news, and if I am successful release the rigour 
of the censorship.” 


The enemy were now visibly betraying their impatience 
at the delay caused by the Emperor’s precautions. The 
loud murmurs in the Austrian and Russian ranks, the angry 
stamping of the horses and the pointed though more cour- 
teous comments of the Czar, forbade a further postponement 
of the action. 

“Ts all ready ?” said Napoleon. 

“Tt is,” replied Cambronne, in the simple diction of a 
strong man who feels himself a member of an Imperial 
race. 

“Then read the order of the day.” 


The following words ran through the ranks: “ Victory 
does not depend upon rules or weapons but upon 
the qualities of the man. I trust you will behave like 
gentlemen.” 

The bands placed themselves at the heads of their 
regiments, and in an indescribable confusion of cheers, 
epigrams, and inspiriting melodies the advance began. 

Napoleon as he watched it smiled with fine irony, and 
murmured in the pure accent of Ajaccio: “La séance 


 continou.” 


* * * * 


In less time than it would take me to research the inci- 
dents of that day the victory was decided. The Russians 
and Austrians, depending upon formal rules and trusting 
to the mechanical aid of artillery entrenchment and 
small arms were in full rout, and even Davoust, a 
man not given to phrases, could not refrain from 
alluding with pardonable pride to “ getting home,” while his 
more reckless and bombastic Brigadiers repeatedly alluded 
to cold steel. 

As it was already nearly sunset and would be twilight in 
a short hour, the Emperor stopped the pursuit—“a 
manceuvre ” (as he admirably remarks in his notes on the art 
of war) “which, in spite of its undoubted advantages, de- 
pends for its success upon a good light, and should not even 
be undertaken upon a cloudy day.” 

That night no sentries were placed, all punishments 
were raised, boxing matches (which sometimes turned to 
serious scrimmages) were arranged between the privates and 
the officers of irregular corps, and the only relic of military 
duty in the midst of the festivity was the presence of a 
small fatigue party which searched the field in order to 
despatch the wounded. 

If I may put the spirit of that victorious host into one 
phrase I can find nothing more apt than the sublime line of a 
modern Imperial genius : 


“ By the Peace among the Peoples, let men know we serve 
the Lord.” 
x % x * x 


Such was the signal victory of Austerlitz, in recogni- 
tion of which Napoleon had been voted by a grateful nation, 
many weeks before the action was fought, the prodigious 
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sum of one million francs. It contains lessons which a 
greater conqueror than he and a people of higher military 
destinies than his own may contemplate with pride. 


CALIBAN. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MILNER. 


HE psychology of Milner is one of the most perplex- 
ing problems of the South African affair. Four 
years ago he was regarded by those who thought they knew 
him well as the coolest, fairest, and most far-sighted of our 
public servants; he was pre-eminently a safe man. Yet 
this man has not merely been instrumental in forcing our 
naticn into the gravest peril, but he has belied in almost 
every speech and action the very virtues which seemed 
conspicuously his own. By his advice, nay, by his goad- 
ing, the Government plunged, unprepared, into a sea of 
hazards, each one of which as it appeared disclosed a new 
and graver negligence of its adviser; no reader of his 
despatches of 1899, no hearer of his many public speeches 
since, can fail to note the heat, the passionate bias, and the 
reckless shortsight which characterise them. 

Everyone who remembers him at Oxford will bear 
testimony to the calm, dignified presence, the careful, dis- 
passionate, almost cold, chastity of language, which marked 
the Union oratory of Milner of Balliol. How to reconcile 
this man with the inflamed rhetorician clamorous for a 
“ striking proof,” “extreme measures,” “a clean slate,” and 
the savage and fatuous finality of “ Never again!” To any 
close reader of the Blue Books it is apparent that Milner’s 
intellect has gone to pieces. Even those who approve the 
general policy and think his judgment upon the necessity 
of war sound, cannot but feel astonishment at the reckless 
language, full of slang and journalese, the long quotations 
from the Rhodesian newspapers, the strange jumble of 
hearsay evidence, with which he stuffs his despatches. 

How are we to explain this curious collapse of 
character? It is evidently no case of cold, intellectual 
Machiavellianism, the hard headed and hearted official 
seeking to enhance the dominion of his monarch by the 
nearest means. It is hardly possible to doubt the genuine- 
ness of the animus which prompts the incessant vitu- 
peration of the “ disloyalists ” and the fierce resentment of 
criticism which marks every speech. Imperialism as a 
temperamental proclivity fed, as seems not uncommon, by 
foreign birth and early training, the influence of the 
Balliol atmosphere under Jowett, may count for something, 
but in turning to the circumstances of the concrete case of 
South Africa, we should not be wrong in giving special 
importance to two factors. 

Milner’s contact with “ the world,” first for a brief spell 
as journalist, next as private secretary of Goschen, after- 
wards as financial expert in Egypt and at the Inland 
Revenue Office, had never been of such sort as to expunge 
the deep marks of his academic training. Distinctively a 
scholar, an academic personage, he never seems to have 
lost the defects of this quality. One of those defects is a 
curious tendency ito over-appreciate successful )practical 
men, who are his opposites. Those well acquainted with 
our Universities, themselves outsiders, are often struck with 
the extraordinary deference which the learned “don” 
shows to the vulgar, forceful “ self-made ” man of business 
or the practical politician, over-rating in a manner really 
ludicrous the ability and the moral character of such men, 
and attributing to them all sorts of imaginary virtues. The 
survival of this defect seems to explain, in some part at 
any rate, the influence exercised upon Milner by the keen, 
unscrupulous magnates of the Rand and their legal and 





political catspaws. ‘These men were accepted by our man at 
Capetown as “authorities”; their plausible, self-interested 


information and advice weighed heavily. When Milner 
despatched the fatal message, “ British South Africa is pre- 
pared for extreme measures,” he fortified himself by refer- 
ence to “representations made to me,” which were in point 
of fact (for he encloses the “representations”) the 
promptings of the Uitlander Council and the South African 
League of Johannesburg. These were able, well-informed 
“men upon the spot” of reputed British origin, some of 
them personally known to Milner, and he was unable or 
unwilling to discount their interested motives. 

When Lord Milner, recently addressing an assembly 
of City men whose Jingoism is of distinctively financial 
origin, repudiated as ,an extinct “illusion” the theory 
which attributed the war to “ capitalists,” he was quite 
sincere. He simply did not recognise the ways in which 
the clever financiers of the Rand played on his proclivities. 

To him the origin of the war is political, as it is to 
Chamberlain. His interests were pre-eminently political, 
and he did not see, or choose to see, the hands of the 
capitalists which, not here or there, but everywhere, are 
helping to pull the puppets on the stage of politics. Poli- 
ticians like Chamberlain and Milner have aims and ambi- 
tions of their own to satisfy, personal, but not wholly sordid. 
The besetting sin of such politicians ever consists in the 
temptation to hasten or retard the processes of nature. 
South Africa has suffered many things of English politicians, 
partly from apathy but chiefly from hurry. A politician 
with a limited term of years in which to make his mark 
upon the Empire is a dangerous person. Certain natural 
processes, resolvable into the self-interests of the States, 
were making visibly towards a federation of South Africa, 
the dominant nature, and probably the formal political 
character, of which would have been British. «But am- 
bitious men were not content-to abide the working of natural 
causes: they must needs force the pace. So in 1876 the 
Colonial Secretary, Lord Carnarvon, instructed the 
Governor, Sir Bartle Frere, “I do not estimate the time 
required for the work of confederating and consolidating 
the confederated States at more than two years.” Nature, 
and her logic of events, thought otherwise. Incapable of 
learning from history, another Colonial Secretary has made 
another attempt to hurry up the course of history, deter- 
mined to substitute a cast iron mechanism of federation fo1 
the organic growth of time. For this destructive, short- 
lived work, he required in his confederate a man of similar 
temper, 2 professed believer in the efficacy of surgical opera- 
tions, a pace-maker in politics. Such a man is Milner. Self- 
introspection is a typical quality of this academic sort, and 
Milner is not unaware of his nature. In an admirably sage 
address which he delivered before an educational body in 
January, 1897, the very moment when he was planning 
with his confederate the wreckage of peace in South Africa, 
Milner uttered the following words of prophetic self-revela- 
tion : 

“Now, there is one mistake which I am always making, 
and which I can see plainly is being made by innumerable 
people of my acquaintance. It is, I feel no doubt whatever, 
a failing peculiarly characteristic of our own time. The 
mistake I refer to is that of being ina hurry, or rather, 

erhaps I ought to say, of allowing oneself to be hurried. 

t is not so much the mere act of hurrying as the sense of 

hurry, the feeling that you haven’t got time, that you ought 

to be doing things faster, or doing more things than, as a 

matter of fact, youcan do. This feeling, with all its atten- 

dant evils—constant discomfort, scamped work, moral and 
physical wear and tear—is an endemic disease amongst us 
in the present age. It is not asin. It is notavice. But 
it is a very great piece of mismanagement, and we all know 


that mismanagement, if it is only sufficiently gross and 
extensive, may do much more harm than murder.” 


Surely this concluding sentence ought to stand for an 
epitaph upon the grave of Lord Milner’s political career, 
along with the record of disillusionment conveyed by the 
famous words of Tacitus: “Consensu omnium imperii 
capax, nisi imperasset.” 


JAH 
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TOTEMISM IN THE ICE AGE, 


N Tuesday’s Zimes a letter appeared from Mr. 
Auberon Herbert, who, in his retreat at Ringwood 

in the New Forest, has recently been examining the 
stone records of some of the earliest inhabitants of 
these islands. The gravel beds in the neighbourhood 
of Ringwood are found to be full of worked flints. The 
character of the working shows that these were not stone 
tools or weapons, but specimens of early decorative art 
pressed into the service of religion. Mr. Herbert 
identifies the particular stage of religion which these 
early stone-cutters had reached as totemism. Perhaps 
our readers will not feel insulted if we remind them 
that totemism is only one step in advance of fetish 
worship, which is the most primitive stage. The 
‘lifference between the two has usually been held to lie 
herein, that whereas the fetish is at once a symbol and 
the thing symbolised, the totem is a symbol which 
has a reference to something beyond itself. The 
commonest kind of totem is an animal, and the 
North American Indian is the most conspicuous 
example of a race yet surviving which still clings 
to this kind of cult; but even with him it exists side 
by side with a more spiritual view of the supernatural, 
just as the Kaaba was a fetish incorporated in Mahom- 
medanism. A few years ago it was the custom to 
identify all the Greek stories about their gods as sun- 
myths, but it is probable that the gods of Olympus 
took under their protection certain totems instead of 
effacing them. Thus, the surname of Apollo, Lukeios, 
probably has nothing to do, as some vainly imagine, 
with the word meaning ‘light,’ but means, as was 
asserted in the conservative tradition, ‘‘the wolf 
god”; only the name does not imply that he slew a 
wolf, but that he dispossessed an old totem wolf 
in the fears or affections of the tribe. There 
is an intelligible reluctance to connect the ancient 
Hellenes with anything so brutish as totem wor- 
ship. It remains true that this.was not the only thing 
that they had in common with savage tribes. Mr. 
Herbert thinks that many of the totem stones in the 
Hampshire gravel beds are rudely-shaped serpents ; 
and serpent-worship is quite commonly alluded to in 
the Greek and Latin classics. Thus, at the end of the 


Bacchae, Cadmus and Harmonia are turned into 
snakes, and, in the A=neid, Anchises becomes a 
snake. The ancient Hellenes, however, were only 


creatures of yesterday, and the literature in which their 
beliefs are recorded is part of the household goods for 
the modern world. The North American Indians live 
in another continent, but they are beings of to-day. 
We are not even sure that a vestige of totemism is not 
to be seen in the custom observed by certain British 
regiments of having an animal, such as a goat, to march 
at the head of their ranks. But these people whose 
art is so conventional, that the code being lost Mr. 
Herbert has no small difficulty in deciphering the 
message, seem to be stretching out their hands to us 
across an unimaginable gulf of time. Mr. Herbert 
fancies that some of the stones may possibly 
represent, if not some sort of unknown beast, the 
outline of this island. If the recollection of certain 
maps in classical atlases professing to give the shape of 
this country as Strabo or Ptolemy or other early 
geographers picture it, did not make us feel that an 
actual resenblance to its contour would be the last 
reason for supposing that the resemblance was intended 
by these palzolithic artists, we would gladly embrace 


the belief that during the milder intervals of the Ice Age 
there lived in one of the home counties a tribe whose 


totem was ‘‘a little England.” Perhaps, however, we 
should quote some of the guesses offered by Mr. 
Herbert as to the nature of the various objects imitated 
in stone. He reminds us that identification is easier 
where, as often happens, there are many specimens of 
one type. 


“ First of all we have what I should call the sun stone, or 
the eye stones; the sun as we remember is the eye of 
Heaven. On an immense number of stones are little round 
cavities, sometimes one cavity, sometimes two or three or 
more. Some of them are cut with great precision and 
neatness ; and un some of the little stones, perhaps a third of 
an inch in length, the delicacy and skill with which they have 
been cut fill one with wonder. In some few cases the cavity 
is not round, but takes the shape of the young or horned 
moon. Then we find the pyramid resting on a level base, 
often with its three sides well and clearly cut. Some 
of them remind one of the Hindu figures, which rest with 
their legs doubled under them. Then come the snake 
stones, which are interesting as the earliest form of that 
serpent worship which has existed in so many countries 
far apart. Thencome the fishes. Now and then a form 
seems to suggest a scene on the shore with a porpoise 
splashing through the water. Then we come to teeth and 
tusks. Then comes the mountain peak. This is so often 
repeated that it is difficult not to believe that it represents a 
mountain peak in some of the more northern parts of this 
country or of another country in which these tribes once 
lived, and which was as sacred to them as the rock in Lake 
Superior was sacred to some of the Indians.” 


To quote, in this case, is, however, to spoil, and 
we would refer anyone who takes an interest in the 
early ethnology of this country to Mr. Herbert’s letter, 
which also gives a very clear notion of the marks left 
on these isles by the Ice Age. Of these old stone men 
we know hardly anything. Countless generations 
separate them from those representatives of the so- 
called Mediterranean race which seems to have spread 
to these islands long before the coming of the Celts. 
We do not know whether they were dark or fair, short 
or tall, what was the colour of their eyes, or even what 
was their cephalic index ; but now we do know that 
their minds worked like the minds of many other races 
of men from whom they were sundered in time and 
space and with whom they had no tie of blood. 


H. M. C. 





THE PROSPECTS OF LAW REFORM. 


HE publication, in volume form,* of the dozen lectures 
delivered last winter under the auspices of the 
Council of Legal Education as a record of the changes in 
the Law of England during the nineteenth century, natu- 
rally suggest some reflections not only upon the past but 
upon the future of legal reform in this country. It was 
inevitable that these learned persons, having to compress 
into sixty minutes the review of a hundred years of their 
special subjects, should have dwelt upon the advance made 
since 1800 almost to the exclusion of any consideration 
of present shortcomings. And, indeed, the advance is real 
enough. There were no sewers in 1800, and no policemen, 
cries Dr. Blake Odgers. In 1800 no less than 200 crimes 
were punishable with death, adds Sir Harry Poland. Prac- 
tically the complete body of English doctrine concerning 
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Private International Law has been evolved during the 
century, observes Mr. Bate. Lord Eldon would find the 
whole machinery of Chancery improved out of knowledge, 
urges Mr. Birrell. In every department the change is 
stupendous. The abolition of imprisonment for debt, the 
assignability of contracts, the rise of joint-stock companies, 
the legal independence of married women, the admissi- 
bility of the evidence of parties and prisoners, the establish- 
ment of the Bankruptcy Court, the whole series of Factory 
Acts, the whole law of public health—all these, and a 
hundred other changes equally far-reaching, are to be 
ascribed to the legislative energy of the last hundred years. 
When we measure the ground so covered we are forced to 
conclude that if, as is sometimes maintained, our law is in 
even greater need of reform than some other of our institu- 
tions, the explanation can only be found in the long leeway 
legal reformers of the nineteenth century had to make up. 


But what is the outlook ? We may recognise to the 
full the advance secured by Bentham and Romilly, Mackin- 
tosh and Brougham, Denman and Campbell, and yet feel 
profoundly uneasy at the present situation and the pros- 
pects of improvement. The output of the legislative 
machine is, if measured by length or weight, at least as 
great as ever, and yet there is very little in each year’s mass 
of enactments which gives the law reformer any encourage- 
ment. Mr. Balfour declared the other day that under 
modern Parliamentary conditions no bill of first-class im- 
portance can pass if a united and determined section of the 
Commons oppose it. Be it so: let us leave out of count 
substantive changes in the law, and confine ourselves to 
matters of form—the form in which law is applied and the 
form in which it is recorded. Alike in legal procedure and 
in legal expression, reform is urgently needed. Anyone, for 
example, who has enough practical experience to be familiar 
with, and not enough practical experience to have become 
inured to, the methods of assizes and sessions must surely 
feel how urgent is the need for reform in the machinery of 
criminal administration. To say nothing of changes (such 
as the provision of professional defence for all prisoners, 
the equalisation of sentences, and the compensation of 
persons unjustly charged) on which competent opinion may 
differ, everyone is agreed that the frequent cases of long 
detention in custody before trial are a scandal: that the 
antiquated verbiage of indictments is a most undesirable 
mystery, especially to accused persons who have no pre- 
vious experience of such rigmaroles: and that half the 
efficacy and all the grace of letting a first offender off with 
a caution is destroyed by the alarming circumlocutions 
employed in taking his recognisances. The administration 
of civil justice, again, cannot be regarded as satisfactory 
until a real effort is made to meet the double complaint 
that the law costs too much, and that the taxation of costs 
does not give the winning party a real indemnity. And yet 
the prospect of securing such obvious improvements as we 
have named seems beyond “ practical politics” altogether. 
Meanwhile, in spite of the efforts of Parliamentary drafts- 
men, the shape of the law gets more and more unwieldy. 
Statute Law Revision Acts, an Interpretation Act, and 
sundry Consolidated Statutes have indeed done something 
towards clearing away the dead wood in the forest of our 
laws, but Parliament goes on planting with so little regard 
for scheme and method that the jungle remains as pathless 
as ever. And then optimists congratulate travellers who 
lose their way in the statutory thicket by telling them that 
it all shows that English institutions are a matter of growth ! 


Nor is the reason of the law reformer’s pessimism far 
to seek. It is twofold. On the one hand, Parliamentary 
exigencies encourage spasmodic legislation designed to 
meet a sudden need and discourage the orderly and far- 
reaching resettlement of a branch of law by the due recon- 
ciliation of modern conditions with historical development. 
The chief aim of our latter-day law-givers is so to frame 
their bills as to present the fewest possible pegs on which 
amendments can be hung. “Statutes are drafted to be 
passed,” the late Lord Thring used to say, “just as razors 
are made to be sold.” Hence the abomination of legis- 








lation by reference: instead of saying what a factory is, 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act defines it as meaning 
whatever factory means in a string of Factory Acts, with 
the result that Mr. Chamberlain accelerates the passing 
of his bill, and the Court of Appeal is more behindhand 
with its business than ever. Instead of explaining what 
the powers of the new Borough Councils are, the London 
Government Act confers on them certain powers conferred 
on the London County Council by certain sections of the 
Act of 1888, subject to certain conditions in a schedule, 
with the result that no one feels quite sure whether Batter- 
sea could take land compulsorily for an electric light 
undertaking or Marylebone for a free library. 

On the other hand, the scientific reform of law is 
fatally hampered by a growing want of interest in 
the subject among the public. Law officers are too 
much overworked, private members of the profession 
are too inert, legal education is too unsystematic to 
provide the conditions necessary for a crusade. It is 
difficult to believe that less than thirty years ago Fitz- 
james Stephen’s hard head was occupied with dreams 
of “the country taking to codifying,” and that in 1878 
an Attorney-General waxed “enthusiastic” over a bill 
containing anything so far removed from party politics 
and the puzzles of the moment as the whole of criminal 
law! The decay of idealism, the distrust of broad views, 
the concentration of interest upon the dywvopa fc TO 
rapaxpiyia to the exclusion of the «rija é¢ dei—these 
influences have destroyed the atmosphere of high principle 
in which alone law reform can flourish. The educational 
value of codification, on which Sir Courtenay Ilbert has 
insisted, involves the consequence that the more unscientific 
is legal education the less concerned will the rising genera- 
tion of lawyers be to secure a scientific statement of the 
law. Legal education is indeed better than it was, for in 
1800 there was none at all: calls to the Bar were dependent 
on no further intellectual attainments than was involved in 
the reading off of a stereotyped “ exercise.” But there can 
be no question that the training is still very unmethodic ; 
the ordinary student pays his fees and buys his wig with 
very little appreciation of the fact that he is purchasing the 
right to expound a science; even the most vigorous of 
modern legal developments—the Commercial Court—is 
too occupied with the technicalities of business and the 
necessities of despatch to spend much time in the unfolding 
of principles. The unwillingness of judges to go beyond the 
immediate necessities of the case before them reproduces 
in the sphere of interpretation the evils of piecemeal legisla- 
tion. And yet the history of legal development in other 
communities shows clearly enough that the process of piling 
up these fragments cannot go on for ever, and that if he 
prepares for it persistently and with moderation the codifier’s 
turn will one day come. Macaulay once declared that a 
code was perhaps the only blessing which conquerors could 
confer on a subject community; but the activity of some 
of the self-governing colonies and the more modest results 
already attained in some branches of our commercial law 
at home encourage us to believe that a free people may 
simplify and systematise the rules under which they live 
without destroying the spirit of their growth. It is worth 
remembering that as fast as our law is given an orderly 
expression (as in the Sale of Goods Act or Bills of Ex- 
change Act, the former of which Dr. Odgers, in language 
dear to the Baboo, calls an “admirably drafted codelet ” !) 
it is eagerly adopted by colonial legislatures: and 
that most natural though least advertised bond of 
Empire—the sharing of common institutions derived from 
a common source—is thereby strengthened. Gradual any 
change for the better is bound to be; and the first condi- 
tion of success is to restore to those who are in the way 
to have knowledge the belief that it is worth while to cul- 
tivate method in legislation. If only this can be done, 
another set of lectures a hundred years hence may appro- 
priate with even greater justification the title of A Century 
of Law Reform. 
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MOORE’S SATIRICAL POEMS AND PRESENT 


POLITICS. 


OM MOORE’S immortality rests upon his Irish 
melodies. The twin sirens, Voice and Music, have 
made everyone familiar with those delightful lyrics, and one 
can hardly imagine the day when the Zast Rose of Summer 
or the Meeting of the Waters will have ceased to charm. 
But who now reads Moore’s satirical and humorous poems, 
those political pasquinades which, as we are told, once “ set 
the British public in a roar” ? Yet they will well repay 
perusal ; nor need it surprise us to find that very many of 
them are applicable to the circumstances of our own time. 
For Moore, as he tells us, devoted himself to a long course 
of anti-Tory warfare; and are not Tories essentially un- 
changing ? Or is it astonishing, when “the pace is so 
killingly slow,” that abuses satirised by Moore in the eariy 
days of the nineteenth century should be found still existing 
ia the twentieth ? 

Thus we find that in Moore’s time there was actually 
some talk of reforming the House of Lords. And this is 
how the matter is supposed to present itself to the “ musings 
of an unreformed Peer” of that day. It is quite as telling 
as Mr. Chamberlain’s celebrated indictment, and incom- 
parably more witty : 


“Of all the odd plans of this monstrously queer age. 
The oddest is that of reforming the peerage ; 
Just as if we, great dons, with a title and star, 
Did not get on exceedingly well as we are, 
And perform all the functions of noodles by birth 
As completely as any born noodles on earth!” 


And here is a delightful description of hereditary legisla- 
ture : 


‘How acres descend is in law-books display’d, 
But we, as wiseacres, descend ready made ; 
And by right of our rank in Debrett’s nomenclature, 
Are, all of us, born legislators by nature ; 
Like ducklings, to water instinctively taking, 
So we, with like quackery, take to law-making, 
And God forbid any reform should come o’er us, 
To make us more wise than our sires were before us.” 


Well, that devout wish has been fulfilled. That dreaded 
reform is still delayed. Nay, we are now assured that the 
House of Lords is as far superior to the degraded popular 
chamber as the Cabinet is to both. ‘Truly we want another 
Moore to write a new hymn for St. Cecilia’s Day! 

But the reform of the gilded chamber is still talked of 
(and only talked of) even as it was in the time of Moore, 
lt was once a hobby of Lord Rosebery’s, in days before he 
took to ploughing solitary furrows. Nay, only the other 
day he made it a reproach against the Government, as one 
of their lost opportunities, that they might have made 
the House of Lords “ an Imperial Senate.” True, he did 
not condescend to tell us what sort of thing this Imperial 
Senate is to be, so I will only say, in passing, let Radicals 
beware of any such proposal. A reformed House of Lords 
—Imperial Senate or otherwise—means a_ strengthened 
House of Lords, and that is the last thing that Radicals 
desire to see. Imagine a brand-new Second Chamber rest- 
ing on a brand-new Statute, which might, with absolute 
impunity, snap its imperial fingers at the representatives of 
the people! In such case Mr. Asquith, as member of a 
Liberal Government, might once again find himself plough- 
ing, not indeed, as we devoutly trust, solitary furrows, but 
“ the sands of the sea-shore,” and that more hopelessly than 
ever. The moral whereof for Radicals is that instead of 
trying to reform the House of Lords by altering and 
strengthening its constitution, we should  sedulously 


cherish all its inherent absurdities, and endeavour still 
further to weaken it by strictly limiting its right of veto, 
which indeed seems to be the only practicable proposal yet 
put forth concerning it. 

But let us return to Tommy Moore. He aims his 
satirical shafts not only against Lords Temporal, but, with 
like audacity and like effect, against Lords Spiritual, and 
“clerics” generally. I do not think the uncompromising 
Tory attitude of an Established Church could be more 
happily hit off than in the two lines which head the Resolu- 
tions passed at a late meeting of Reverends and Right 
Reverends : 


“ Resolved—to stick to every particle 
Of every Creed and every Article.” 


It might, indeed, be objected by the Protestant party that in 
these days the Right Reverend Prelates do xot sufficiently 
stick to certain of the Articles directed against what are 
called “ Popish practices.” I will not enter upon that thorny 
controversy. But 1 think the Resolution would still be 
passed, only a little more latitude of interpretation would 
be allowed than formerly. Another of these Resolutions 
would, | am sure, be carried by acclamation, viz. : 


“ That England’s Church, though out of date, 
Must still be left to lie in State.” 


But let us pass to clerical patronage of militarism as «le- 
picted by the satirist. The dialogue between the Bishop 
and the bold Dragoon should certainly commend itself to 
the Episcopal Bench. ‘Take these lines for instance : 


BisHop (loquitur) : 


“ From pulpit and from sentry-box 

We'll make our joint attacks, 

I at the head of my Cassocks. 
And you of your Cossacks. 

So here’s your health, my brave husygar, 
My exquisite old fighter— 

Success to bigotry and war, 
The musket and the mitre!” 


| venture to commend these lines to those Church digni- 
taries, Bishops, Canons, and others (nor would I by any 
means confine myself to the Establishment), who have so 
fervently blest England’s crusade against two free Christian 
Kepublics. For myself, I think another great song-writer 
spoke more truly when, in a poem which shallow-minded 
persons call blasphemous, but which is in truth a trenchant 
satire on a degraded conception of Deity, he makes “ le bon 
Dieu ” exclaim : 


“Si j'ai jamais conduit une cohorte 
Je veux mes enfants que le diable m’importe.” 


But this, of course, is only a personal opinion. 

The poem on Zory Pledges contains some stanzas 
which might have been written yesterday. The following 
for example: 


“| pledge myself, though much bereft 
Of ways and means of ruling ill, 
To make the most of what are left, 
And stick to all that’s rotten still. 


“5 pledge myself whenever Right 
And Might on any point divide, 
Not to ask which is black or white, 
But take, at once, the strongest side. 


“‘T pledge myself to be no more 
ith Ireland’s wrongs bepros'd or shamm’d— 
I vote her grievances a dove, 
So she may suffer and be d——d!” 


One only has to remark that the Tory of that time was 
apparently a more honest person than the Tory of to-day ; 
for these pledges, so frankly and openly made, were all 
carried out; whereas your modern Tory (who sometimes 
conceals his identity under the pseudonym of Unionist) 
pledges himself to a Jarge measure of social reform; old age 
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pensions, and the like, for electioneering purposes only. 
Things have certainly changed to some extent, for Moore’s 
Tory 


“Thinks newspapers the worst of crimes ; 
And would, to give some chance of quiet, 
Hang all the writers of Zhe Times!” 


Well, ¢empora mutantur, nos et. 


We may note here that Moore’s “ New Pastoral Ballad,” 
All in the Family Way, has no reference to the house of 
Cecil, but is founded on Sir Robert Peel’s observation that 
“The Public Debt is due from ourselves to ourselves, and 
resolves itself into a Family account.” Moore makes very 
merry over this. As thus: 


‘My debt not a penny takes from me, 
As sages the matter explain ; 
Bob owes it to Tom, and then Tommy 
Just owes it to Bob back again. 
Since all have thus taken to owing, 
There’s nobody left that can pay ; 
And this is the way to keep going— 
All quite in the family way. 
**] have found out a secret for Freddy, 
A secret for next Budget day; 
Theugh, perhaps, he may know it already, 
As he, too’s, a sage in his way. 
When next for the Treasury scene he 
Announces ‘the Devil to pay,’ 
Let him write on the bills, ‘ Nota bene, 
’Tis all in the family way.’ ” 


If the rhyme only allowed us to read “ Michael” for 
“ Vreddy,” the lines might be addressed to the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who is sadly in need of some in- 
genious excuse for the extravagance which he denounces 
and countenances. 

While on this subject, I may remark that the compari- 
son of the nation to the “ strong ass” between two heavy 
burdens had been long ago anticipated by Moore in his 
poem, Ze Donkey and his Panniers, which he prefaces 
with the words 

my fessus jam sudat asellus. 
Parce illi.” 


I quote the first and the last stanzas only : 


“ A donkey, whose talent for burdens was wondrous, 
So much that you'd swear he rejoic’d in a load, 
One day had to jog under panniers so pond’rous, 
That—down the poor donkey fell smack on the road!” 


Whereupon his “owners and drivers” proceed to give 
futile and conflicting advice—* advisers whose ears were a 
match for his ewn.” But— 


** At length a plain rustic, whose wit went so far 
As to see others’ folly, roared out, as he pass‘d : 
‘ Quick—off with the panniers, all dolts as ye are, 
Or your prosperous Neddy will soon kick his last !’” 


Yes, indeed ; with a war on our hands costing £200 000,<c09, 
with a Debt already increased by £130,000,000, with 
Consols fallen 20 per cent., and with a financial crisis immi- 
nent, these are words of solemn import. Alas! poor Ass! 
One is reminded of ‘the words of another humourist : 


5 and when that donkey looked me in the face, 


Its face was sad—and you are sad, my Public.” 


But the matter is really too serious for laughter ; guam- 
quam ridenicm dicere verum quid vetat ? 

In a word, there is not only a rich mine of wit amd 
humour, but also much that is apposite to present politics. 
in these satirical poems, and were some competent person 
to bring out a new edition of them, with notes explanatory 
of the more ephemeral and recondite allusions, personal,. 
political, and historical, he would;.I feel sure, earn the 
gratitude 6f many readers. 
+: ¢ te G. G. G. 


IRON ‘TRADE PROSPECTS. 


HILE most of the other manufacturing industries of 

this country (save, of course, those concerned with 
‘war material) are dull, with an outlook anything but bright, 
the iron trade shows signs of a distinct revival which not 
only assures active work during the autumn, the period when 
business generally wakens up, but promises on the basis of 
actual orders to continue well into next year. Consumers 
here and there are sceptical as to the permanence of the im- 
provement, but they are in a minority, and the majority are 
buying on a rising market before prices get too high for 
comfort. Conditions, as a whole, are very favourable. 
There is depression on the continent, which means that the 
Germans and Belgians may endeavour to find an outlet for 
more of their wares here. But as they have adopted the 
sensible device of curtailing production, there cannot be 
much surplus, and it is significant that English shipments 
to the continent keep up well in volume. Here at home 
consumers of finished materials were driven to defer pur- 
chases, except to fulfil their most urgent requirements, by 
the great advance in coal last year, and when the reaction 
came they still kept out, hoping that quotations would re- 
cede further. The number of pig-iron furnaces in blast at 
the end of July was only 309, whereas a year earlier it was 
376. Consequently iron stocks were small, and as we have 
for some months been spared the bogey of American com- 
petition in this article, values began to harden as soon as 
manufacturers found themselves unable to remain out of 
the market any longer. And with consumers pressing closely 
upon one another’s heels, there is every expectation 
that prices will harden further. But we are likely to be 
spared any repetition of the phenomenal advance which de- 
pressed the national industries last year, and from the effects 
of which few trades have as yet recovered. ‘The coal- 
owners were mainly responsible for that, and by reason of 
the slackening in the general trade of the country they are 
compelled now to work short time in order to save accumu- 
lations of unsaleable stock. Last year the home demand for 
fuel was active, and foreigners were purchasing freely. 

The upward movement in the iron trade is being helped 
materially by the steel strike in the United States. Failing 
to obtain delivery of goods ordered from the United States 
Steel Corporation, and fearing that the strike would be pro- 
longed indefinitely, American consumers have been offering 
business on such a scale that early delivery cannot in all 
cases be promised, because of the weight of home orders 
already in execution. This is particularly the case with 
tinplate. The mills of the American Tinplate Company, 
which is part of the big trust, produce 95 per cent. of all the 
tinplate made in the States, and in normal times English 
plate has no chance, the high tariff keeping it out and per- 
mitting the Tinplate Company to charge 50 per cent. or more 
above a reasonable margin. It is quite notorious that the rem- 
nant of our once big export of this commodity to America is 
secured to us only by the rebate clause which grants a return 
of practically the whole of the duty on imported plate sent 
abroad in the shape of cans packed with American produce. 
Having no other outlet to compensate for the loss of the 
States, the South Wales manufacturers were forced to adjust 
their production to their sales, and a wholesale closing down 
of mills resulted. When the strike began, tinplate stocks 
in America were small, and at this moment the Welsh and 
Midland mills are being virtually bombarded with orders 
from which they can reap little benefit, because it happens 
that their books are full with other business. ‘There does 
not appear much probability that the strike in the United 
States will last long. It has been a half-hearted affair, and 
has gathered little strength by defections. Still, it has dis- 
organised the steel trade of the country, and has certainly 
brought some business to English workshops. We may have 
to suffer later on, but even that is by no means certain, be- 
cause -business conditions in America are healthy and the 
mills of the Steel Corporation will probably soon recover 
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the ground that has been lost—always assuming that the 
stoppage is not maintained long enough to depress other 
industries. 

A very encouraging feature of the revival in the 
iron trade here at home is its general nature. From 
all centres of manufacturing activity the reports ar* 
of the same satisfactory tenor, varying only in degree; 
and what is more, they are improving every week. 
The great demands for steel for shipbuilding purposes, 
the quite marked and exceptional briskness among 
boilermakers and locomotive builders, and the enhanced 
weight of constructive work that is now being given out, are 
sufficient, in the opinion of the experts, “to ensure a con- 
tinuance of the upward movement that has been going on for 
the last couple of months.” Buyers on the Manchester Ex- 
change, we are told, are beginning to recogni.e that the 
gradual hardening in prices is not merely a temporary move, 
but “ probably represents a steadying of the market for some 
time to come ”—a view which is fully confirmed by what we 
have already said as to the smallness of stocks throughout 
the country, and the starving of undertakings during many 
months in the hope that prices would recede further. On 
the Clyde there are 450,000 tons of new shipping on hand. 
the bulk of it in the early’stages, and builders on the east 
coast and in Belfast are all equally well engaged. From 
Barrow we learn that steel makers are very well off for orders, 
rails of heavy sections, tram sections, boiler plates, billets, 
slabs, and general steel produce being all in good demand. 
In the North of England iron and steel manufacturers are 
well occupied, with excellent prospects, “especially plate 
and angle makers, who are profiting considerably by the 
further orders that are secured by the shipbuilders.” These 
manufacturers have felt themselves justified in advancing 
their quotations for fresh work—a very clear indication of 
the conditions ruling, which are only partly explained by the 
high range of raw materials and wages. When the holidays 
are fairly over, there is no doubt that more furnaces will be 
put in blast, and the increase in the available supply will 
probably mean some ease in pig iron prices, unless, of 
course, the demand continues very active. 





THE CRICKET SEASON OF 1901. 


| the cricket season is not yet actually finished, 

the most interesting feature of it, namely, the county 
championship, has long been decided. Yorkshire has re- 
tained pride of place, and has well deserved to do so. Lord 
Hawke is such a leader as men will follow, and the personal 
interest which he takes in each of his men, both on the 
field and off it, has done much to ensure the success of the 
side. There are no colossal averages among the batsmen 
of Yorkshire, but all are good, and there has been through- 
out the season little doubt that when the first men failed 
the others would do all that was required of them. A 
sensational victory of Somerset deprived Yorkshire of an 
unbeaten record, and in this respect they fell short of last 
year’s performance. But one loss is a small matter com- 
pared with twenty wins, and Yorkshire has made it abun- 
dantly clear that they are a hard side to beat. Their happy 
position is largely due to two of the finest bowlers in 
England, Rhodes, who has no equal on a difficult wicket, 
and Hirst, who bowls at times even better than Rhodes. 
To these two was due the credit of having dismissed Not- 
tingham for 13 runs—no easy task on any wicket. Essex, 
too, has lately fared badly at their hands, and, indeed, it is 
difficult to see how such a team could have been defeated. 
One more pleasant feature in connection with the York- 
shire county matches is the good benefit received by J. T. 
Brown at Leeds in the match against Lancashire. In 
strong contrast to this is the failure of Lockwood’s benefit, 





when not a single ball was bowled in the match which was 
to have been his. This will be partially set right shortly, 
Lord Hawke having promised to play a Yorkshire and 
Surrey match later on for his benefit. It is not to be sup- 
posed, however, that as many people will be present at a 
match which has no connection with the county champion- 
ship as would have witnessed the original match. ‘This 
question of benefits is one which will shortly have to be 
regulated, for the unfairness of the present system is clear 
to all. Something is done by means of insurance, and that 
ought to be insisted on by all county authorities. There 
seems, in fact, to be much work before the Marylebone 
Club, as the legislating body of the game. This season 
has demonstrated—if demonstration were necessary—the 
need of some legislation to minimise the huge scores made 
in nearly every match. The enormous scores made time 
after time by Fry, Ranjitsinhji, and Abel, resulting in 
aggregates of 3,000 runs or so, must induce a change in the 
laws if the game is to retain its interest. ‘The monotony of 
fielding while 500 runs and more are made is such as to pro- 
duce a distaste for the game in the mind of even the most 
enthusiastic cricketer, and when this occurs, not merely 
in one match, but in many matches, even the spectators, who 
love to see hundreds made, grow weary of the constant re- 
petition. It has been often stated, and not without reason, 
that huge scores are often due to bad fielding. In this 
respect, perhaps, Tyldesley has been the most lucky bats- 
man, for it has often been the case that quite at the begin- 
ning of a long innings he has been missed. And there 
can be no doubt that better catching would in 
many cases have reduced large scores to a more 
normal amount. Yet this improved fielding would 
not counteract the influence of improved wickets 
and a more careful style of batting. Something 1s 
needed which shall help the disheartened bowler and give 
him cause for hope. Two suggestions have been made 
which are likely to prove beneficial. The first was actually 
framed into a law, but has been held in abeyance during 
this season. It is to be hoped that it will be given a trial 
next year. The suggestion is that the leg-before rule should 
be altered, so as to prevent a batsman stopping a ball which 
would have hit the wicket—no matter where it pitched— 
with any part of his person which was in a straight line 
between the wickets at the time the ball struck him. This 
rule would be of great assistance to many bowlers, especially 
to those who break from leg, and are played by batsmen 
who use bat or leg indifferently to prevent the ball from 
hitting the wicket. The second suggestion would doubt- 
less be of some use, and would perhaps be a less violent 
change—namely, to widen the stumps. This would give 
the bowler a better chance of hitting them, as well as a 
greater likelihood of getting batsmen out leg-before unser 
the existing rule. The wish expressed by some that the 
bat should be made narrower is not likely to produce the 
desired effect, for the chief result of such a change would 
in all probability be to induce the batsmen to adopt an 
even more strictly defensive style of play than they do at 
present. Australia has taught us many things appertain- 
ing to cricket, for which we are duly thankful, but she must 
be held partly to blame for the present unhealthy state of 
things, for she has taught us to play the defensive game, 
which wearies fielders and spectators alike, and takes much 
of its life from the game. 


It is not likely that the eleven which A. C. Maclaren 
is taking out will display a cautious style of play to Aus- 
tralian spectators, although it does include Hayward and 
Quaife. Jessop and Jones, Maclaren, Garnett, Gunn, and 
Tyldesley are by no means slow players, and should be able 
to score safely as well as quickly on those wickets. But 
where is the bowling ? At present no fast bowler has been 
included in the team, and with perhaps the exception of 
Gunn, all the bowlers are of a very moderate class. It is 
impossible to avoid feeling sorry that Rhodes and Hirst 
are not allowed to go, but perhaps the strain of three almost 
continuous cricket seasons was rightlv considered to be 
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too great for them. One thing, at any rate, may be said 
for Mr. Maclaren’s team: They are an excellent fielding 
side, and by reason of this fact are likely to do well in 
Australia. ‘The team which Mr. Bosanquet is taking out 
to America will have to meet stronger teams than those 
formerly met by English elevens in the United States. 
They are themselves a good side, with Bosanquet, Crawford, 
Mitchell, More, and Dowson among first-class county 
players. They should also receive much help from E. R. 
Wilson, who both as a bat and a bowler has done good 
work for Cambridge this year. Neither of the Universities 
were strong either in batting or bowling, but the fielding of 
both was up to the average. More was perhaps the best 
all-round cricketer at Oxford, and he also has been chosen 
to go to America. 

An interesting feature about English cricket this year 
has been a visit from a South African team. The South 
Africans have done very well, and it is noticeable that they 
have not played a single drawn game except when rain has 
compelled them to leave the game undecided. They have 
one of the best wicket-keepers in the world in the person 
of E. A. Halliwell, who has enhanced the reputation he 
had already acquired in Africa by his brilliant performances. 
It requires no small skill to keep wicket to such bowlers as 
Kotze, who is fast and erratic, yet he has done very weil 
throughout the tour. Sinclair is their best all-round 
cricketer, if exception be made of Llewellyn, whose engage- 
ments with Hampshire prevented his playing for the South 
Africans more than once or twice. Sinclair took 107 
wickets for 16 runs each, and Rowe 136 for 18. M. 
Bisset, the captain of the team, Hathorn, Shalders, and 
Tancred have all done well, and the eleven was distinctly 
above expectations. 


Rosert N. Douc tas. 





FROM ABROAD. 
THE AMERICAN STEEL STRIKE. 


HE central topic of interest in the United States 
at the present time is the strike in the mills of 
the United States Steel Corporation. Beginning first 
in the sheet steel, tin plate, and steel hoop mills, the 
difficulty has grown into the dimensions of a general 
strike, involving all departments of this great corpora- 
tion, which produces over 60 per cent. of the iron and 
steel of the United States. Upto the present time 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers have succeeded in throwing about 80,000 men 
out of work and in closing most of the mills in the 
three companies above mentioned and a number of 
other mills in Cleveland, Chicago, and McKeesport, 
Pa. The plants of the Carnegie Company, however, 
have not been affected, andthe Steel Corporation on 
this account has not been seriously damaged. The 
stocks of the Steel Trust have declined only about five 
points. European comments have shown a condition 
of general doubt regarding the issues at stake in the 
present controversy, and the American Press has not 
been altogether clear upon this point. 

The Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers is an association of skilled labourers in the 
various branches of the iron and steel trade in the 
northern States. Its membership at the present time 
is about 14,000. Its power arises from the fact that 


from eight to ten helpers and unskilled labourers are 
dependent upon each skilled labourer in this industry, 
and if the skilled labourers cease work, a large number 
of men, not in any way connected with the organisa- 
tion, must be thrown out of employment. The present 
controversy arose out of a refusal on the part of the 
officials of three subsidiary companies of the United 
States Steel Corporation to agree to pay the scale of 
wages secured by contract to members of the Amalga- 
mated Iron and Steel Association in those mills in 
which branches of the association had been organised— 
in all the mills, union or non-union, which were owned 
by these companies. The officials of the companies 
declare that to assent to this demand would involve the 
organisation by them of every mill which they own, and 
would place their business in control of the Amalga- 
mated [ron and Steel Association officials. Unable to 
reach a basis of agreement, a strike was ordered in the 
mills of the tin plate, steel hoop, and sheet steel com- 
panies. To the surprise of the corporation officials, 
several mills which they had considered to be non- 
union, but which had been secretly organised, 
were involved in the strike. Efforts were imme- 
diately made to reach a basis of agreement, and 
this resulted in a conference being held in New York 
between the general officers of the company and the 
governing board of the association. At this conference 
the union leaders receded from their original demand 
that the ‘‘scale” should be signed for all mills, union 
and non-union alike, and changed the terms on which 
they would consent to resume work to a demand that 
in the mills which had been organised since the strike 
began, the union should be recognised, and that the 
Steel Corporation should oppose no obstacle to the 
efforts of the union to organise itself in other mills. 
This demand was refused by the officials of the Steel 
Trust, and a general strike was ordered. The results 
of this extension of the strike, as already shown, have 
not been particularly gratifying to the Amalgamated 
Association. 

The general sentiment of the public is not with the 
strikers. ‘‘ The man in the street” looks at the matter 
as follows: Only one-ninth of the men on strike are 
members of the Amalgamated Association ; the other 
eight-ninths are willing and anxious to go to work, but 
are kept from doing so by the dog in the manger 
element of the skilled workers. It is also felt that the 
demands of the association to be allowed to organise 
in all the mills of the Steel Trust is equivalent to a de- 
mand that the Steel Trust should turn over its business 
and management to the officials of the Amalgamated 
Association, and this appears to be a most extra- 
ordinary demand. A more serious objection to the 
policy of the Amalgamated Association lies in the fact 
that, although the employees of a number of the mills 
of the Federal Steel Company—one of the subsidiary 
corporations of the Trust—had on June 3o signed an 
agreement to work for the Federal Steel Company at 
the stipulated scale of wages, the officials of the Amal- 
gamated Association ordered these men on strike, thus 
countenancing a deliberate betrayal of trust and the 
breaking of contract. On this ground public opinion, 
although it has no great liking for the Steel Trust, is 
against the strikers. 

There is, however, another view of this question 
which the ordinary man has utterly failed to compre- 
hend, and which it will take years, perhaps, to bring 
to his attention. This is the question of capitalisation 
versus wages. Most people agree that capital should 
have a fair return on its investment, and it is pointed 
out by the officials of the Steel Trust that were they to 
concede the demands which the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion has made, a general advance in wages must neces- 
sarily follow the increased power of the association, 
and this would result in such a reduction of the earn- 
ings of the corporation as to make the payment of 
dividends upon its Preference and Ordinary shares 
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an impossibility. This claim appears to be fair and rea- 
sonable. There is no question that capital should have 
a fair return from the earnings on industry ; but 
although we may concede so much very cheertully and 
heartily, it is impossible to concede that when capital 
represents one part and capitalisation or watered stock 
represents nine parts, as is actually the case in the 
United States Steel Corporation, when corporations 
already enormously over-capitalised have ejected into 
their structure almost one hundred per cent. new 
capital, although nothing has transpired in the mean- 
time to cause any marked increase in the tangible 
values owned by these corporations, it is impossible to 
admit, under these circumstances, the contention that 
the labourers’ wages should not be raised because an 
advance of wages would mean a reduction of dividends. 
The unfairness of inflating the capital of a company 
three or four times and then demanding that dividends 
should be paid on this inflation before any advance of 
wages is allowed, is sufficiently obvious when once it 
is pointed out to put an entirely different phase upon 
the present controversy. The fight which is being 
made by the Amalgamated Association is in reality a 
fight against a possible reduction of wages in favour 
of this watered stock. It is feared by the officials of 
this organisation that unless they can so perfect and 
extend their control in the mills of the Steel Trust, 
whenever dull times and decreasing demand shall 
cause a reduction of net earnings, demands will 
be made upon them for a reduction of wages in 
order that dividends upon the shares of the 
Steel Trust may be continued. They feel that the 
present capitalisation of the Steel Trust is in reality a 
covert attempt to take from them the increase of 
wages to which the prosperity of the iron and steel 
trade in the United States plainly entitles them, and 
they feel also and firmly believe that this enormous 
capitalisation, which has been the means of defrauding 
them, as they term it, of their just dues, will be made the 
excuse for reducing their wages in the future. Viewed 
in this light, the demand of the association for general 
recogn tion in all the mills of the Steel Trust is perfectly 
explicable. When dull times arrive and demands are 
made for reduction in wages, should these demands be 
resisted and a strike ordered, the Steel Trust could 
operate its non-union mills, whose product would be 
sufficient to satisfy the reduced demand, and could 
starve out the Amalgamated Association by shutting 
down its union mills for an indefinite period. Foolish 
and ill-advised as we may deem some of the 
actions of the Amalgamated Association in_ this 
controversy to have been, there is not the slightest 
question that the issue which they have raised between 
capitalisation and wages is an issue which must 
be settled in this country within a very few years; 
an issue also in which the side of the labourers 
is decidedly the right one. If the great trusts and 
corporations are to be permitted to get for themselves 
all of the surplus earnings of industry by the simple 
device of doubling the number of shares upon which 
they then demand that ‘‘ reasonable ” dividends should 
be paid, there is no hope for the labourer to increase 
his wages or improve his condition. There seems to 
be little doubt that the Amalgamated Association will 
be defeated, but its defeat will be the defeat of 
American labour, and American labour, like the British 
Army, does not know when it is defeated and will 
probably renew the struggle. 

The steel strike has brought prominently into the 
fore the corporation and trust question, and people 
are everywhere asking themselves to what limits will 
combination and monopoly throw themselves? A 
general sentiment is rapidly developing in favour of 
some restriction and supervision of this combining 
activity. The most obvious remedy for the trust evil, 
and most people do consider it to be an evil, is found in 
heavy taxation. Large corporations in the United 





States have quite generally evaded their share of the 
public burdens, and it is only within recent years that 
any serious attempt has been made to assess their pro- 
perty at the same rate as the property of private citizens. 
The increasing interest in this question of corporate 
taxation promises to bring it forward as an issue in the 
next Presidential campaign, and in this connection it is 
interesting to observe that Mayor Tom I.. Johnson, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has taken a stand upon the question 
of corporate taxation which brings him prominently to 
the fore as the exponent of radical doctrine upon this 
subject. The Board of Tax Revision of Cleveland, 
acting under his orders, has recently made very con- 
siderable additions to the taxable values of all the 
public service corporations doing business in that city, 
and Mayor Johnson has extended his activity into the 
State, having brought great pressure to bear upon the 
State Board to raise the valuation of railroad property. 
Other States, notably Illinois, have taken up the ques- 
tion, and all over the country people are aroused upon 
the subject. The taxation of monopoly is a very simple 
and easy way to cure a portion of the evils which 
monopoly involves, and it will not be surprising if the 
taxation of corporations shall be the one question upon 
which the campaign of 1904 will be fought out. The 
question of expansion appears to have lost its interest ; 
the money question is settled; the trust question 
remains. 

The Schley court of inquiry, which convenes on 
September 15, also occupies a prominent place in the 
public eye at the present time. Z’affatre Schley has 
already begun to bear a striking resemblance to /affaire 
Dreyfus. American journalists got a great deal of 
merriment out of the revelations of the celebrated 
French trial, and it will not be in any way surprising if 
the French newspapers do not have ample opportunity 
toretaliate. The whole question seems to be the result 
of a bureaucratic conspiracy to blacken the reputation 
and impugn the ability of Admiral Schley in order that 
Admiral Sampson might gain the place in public esteem 
which should be vacated by his rival. The facts of the 
controversy are so familiar to the European public that 
it is unnecessary in this place to do more than 
summarise them. Sampson was not among those 
present at the Battle of Santiago ; Schley was in the 
thick of the engagement, and in reality commanded 
the fleet. Immediately after the battle, beginning with 
Sampson’s telegram concerning the ‘‘ fleet under his 
command,” the Navy Department officials and the 
Administration supporters throughout the country 
have done their best to discredit Schley and to minimise 
his part in the engagement. The Secretary of the 
Navy has made charges of incompetency and gross 
disobedience against Rear - Admiral Schley, and 
Admiral Sampson has sanctioned the statement that 
Schley behaved as a coward and a traitor before 
and during the Santiago engagement. To the general 
public these accusations and incriminating charges 
have failed to obscure the fact that Schley commanded 
the American fleet at the Battle of Santiago, and that 
his ship inflicted and received more damage than any 
other vessel in the American fleet. Admiral Schley 
has had a warm and honourable career in active service 
in the American navy. No charge of cowardice or 
incompetency has ever been brought against him, and 
the court of inquiry which he has demanded, unless its 
verdict shall entirely inculpate him from the charges 
which have been brought against him, will be followed 
by a Congressional investigation, which it is generally 
expected will reveal such a mass of forgery and 
malicious deformation as is almost without parallel. 
This opinion may be mistaken, but it is shared by 
nine-tenths of the newspapers and Press, and probably 
by a similar proportion of the American people. 
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THE THEATRE. 


“WHEN WE WERE TWENTY-ONE.” 


NE cannot help feeling rather ungracious in picking 
O out and underlining the faults of a piece when the 
first-night audience has received it with roars of delight and 
applause ; when the sort of thing one hears all round the 
theatre is, “ What a relief after the unwholesome problem 
play we get so much of nowadays” (although it cannot be 
said that a London audience has seen the production of an 
“ wunwholesome problem play” for some time) ; or “ here’s 
something that is absolutely natural, it is obvious that the 
man understands the life he is writing about”; or even the 
fatal “ when I come to the theatre I like to be amused, not 
to be harrowéd, and this sort of healthy fun and genuine 
homely sentiment,” &c. However, your solitary grumbler 
ot a critic may console himself with the thought that what- 
ever influence his words might have when the first-night 
public verdict was doubtful—and then it is not much— 
he can play the part of the skeleton at the feast to his 
heart’s content on an occasion like this, for it will cause not 
the slightest uneasiness even to those very sensitive people, 
the management, the author, and the actors. 

I feel, therefore, the less hesitation in saying that, in 
spite of the applause which greeted the first two out of its 
four acts, and in spite of the enthusiasm which—after a 
rather coldly-received third act—was again shown at the 
end of the evening, Mr. H. V. Esmond’s new play is an 
artistically unconscientious piece of work. With the highest 
admiration for the general intention of the author and for 
the sentiment which he set himself to arouse in his audience, 
I am convinced that he only succeeded in fulfilling that 
intention and arousing that sentiment by expedients which 
he knew well were inconsistent with what one might call 
the artistic logic of history, or else were a deliberate pander- 
ing to a lower and more obvious class of theatrical effect 
than his own self criticism could justify. In fact, my quarrel 
is more with the author than the audience. So far as it is 
with the audience at all it is with their intellects for being 
deceived by such shallow stuff and not with their senti- 
ments for applauding if they were deceived. With the 
author it is with his artistic conscience for allowing him to 
descend so far in these methods of deception from what we 
know has been his standard in other work. In fact, the 
quality of honesty and genuineness which the audience saw 
in the play on Monday is the very one which seems to me 
to have been absent from the point of view of the author. 

The main story shows how four midcle-aged bachelors 
try to prevent a boy, who is the son of a dead friend of them 
all, from making a fool of himself over a woman ; but into 
it is woven another romance, the secret love story of one of 
these middle-aged men. He is the one who has sacrificed 
most for the boy, and he has persuaded him to become 
engaged to the lady with whom he himself is secretly 
in love, concealing his own sentiments because he 
believes the boy and girl love each other. It is 
in the proportion which is established between these 
two interests in the play that the author reveals 
the strongest evidence of the artistic unconscientious- 
ness of his work. The plan of the play, its real centre, is 
clearly concerned with the boy’s infatuation for a courtesan 
and the efforts of the four friends to try and save him from 
it. This is a serious interest. It is the interest that is 
treated with such charming taste in Du Maurier’s Trildy, 
that one forgets the author’s lack of skill. It is an interest 
which, in spite of its debt to that book, offered many legiti- 
mate opportunities to the playwright. But the leading actor 
and the leading actress were playing the parts of the old 
bachelor who is in love and the lady to whom the boy was 


engaged. ‘Therefore this lady’s appearances on the scene 
are devoted not to any relations with the boy but to 
coquettishly hovering round the middle-aged bachelor, and 
to hinting to him, in a manner which any but a baby would 
understand, that she is not really in love with the boy, but 
wishes she could persuade /im, the middle-aged bachelor, 
te propose to her. The result is that the one important 
scene which she has with the boy—when he asks her to 
release him from his engagement because of his later infatua- 
tion—has all its serious character, from the point of view 
of the boy, and the central story destroyed, because for 
the lady it becomes a pantomime of suppressed delight and 
low comedy. This upsetting of the true balance of the 
play is nowhere more truly shown than in a single moment in 
the last act. The boy, about whose fortunes all the four 
men have been so anxious, has been secretly married to 
the courtesan, although the latter has at once gone off 
with another man, and has intimated that she will give the 
boy every opportunity of regaining his liberty as soon as 
she hears he is penniless. But the prospect of regaining 
liberty under such circumstances is not a very brilliant 
social outlook for the boy, and one might imagine that his 
four guardians might be feeling some anxiety ; especially 
as the boy, when he finds that the leader of the bachelors 
has been trying to buy off the lady, goes away in a passion 
and leaves them. But the last act is occupied not with the 
salvation of the boy, but with the coy courtship of the old 
bachelor and the young lady. And the three other bache- 
lors—who have all, by the way, been secretly in love 
with her, too—go out of the room and leave the two 
together. After a time they put their heads in at the door 
to ask how Carew—the lucky suitor—has been getting on. 
Carew greets them with the news that the boy has come 
home to the nest again. Do the three bachelors fall on 
their knees in thankful prayer ? Not a bit of it. They 
receive the information with absolute indifference. And 
they intimate to Carew that this was not the news they 
were waiting for at all, at all (there is, of course, one 
Irishman among the four old cronies). They wanted to 
know the bulletin of his courtship. And Carew, apparently 
taking the hint, proceeds—on the top of a scene of pas- 
sionate reconciliation with the boy to whom he has devoted 
the last twenty years of his life—to make a comic proposal 
of marriage to the lady whom a few hours ago he had 
hoped would be that boy’s wife. 


This is an example, in the general scheme, of the 
author’s apparent intention merely to write individual 
scenes that will please an audience, and cavalierly to dis- 
regard any sort_of relation which they ought to bear to 
his central story. The play starts with the idea of a boy’s 
life, and the links of affection which bind that life to the 
lives of four old bachelors. When the final curtain falls 
we have forgotten all about the boy. He has gone to bed. 
He has not been on the stage for the last twenty minutes. 
The author requires him no longer. 


Of the way the same spirit is expressed in detail one 
could give many examples. A third act of a London night 
club, with the flaming lady in whom the boy is finding his 
youthful ideal, is introduced with apparently the double 
purpose of heightening the sweet and simple charm of the 
suburban surroundings in which the other acts take place, 
and of giving that alluring glimpse of fast life which even 
the most respectable audience is supposed not to dislike. 
In its second purpose it failed. Perhaps it was not alluring 
enough. Perhaps it was too obviously forced down the 
public’s throat. In its first purpose it was marvellously 
successful, and the curtain fell on suburbanism in the last 
act to deafening applause. Of the old cronies—who had 
none of that curious freemasonry of old cronies in real life 
—but talked with the forced geniality of people who meet 
in a Swiss hotel, and talked chiefly about whisky, one can 
only record one’s astonishment that they convinced the 
audience of their genuineness, and that the desperately 
annoying insistence of their nicknames, “the Imp,” “the 
Soldier Man,” and “Sir Horace Plumely, Bart.” (com- 
monly known as “ Waddles”) did not drive the gallery to 
some dreadful act of reprisal. 
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It is only fair, on the other hand, to say that the 
writing contains some really humorous passages, given, 
especially by Mr. Goodwin as Carew, with real acting skill, 
and that as a sort of variety entertainment of comedy 
scenes the whole thing makes a very pleasant evening. 
Mr. N. C. Goodwin’s dry, humorous style, which recalls 
that of Mr. Charles Wyndham without quite suggesting the 
possibility of rivalry, is very pleasing. It is so workmanlike, 
so full of the knowledge and the sense of how to get the 
most effect out of a line with the least display of effort that 
one can quite understand how the New York public num- 
bers the actor among its first favourites. His wife, Miss 
Maxine Elliott, is very beautiful, and acts with great charm, 
except when she sometimes tries to overload a line or a 
situation with roguishness or comedy, when she suddenly 
acts too obviously and directly to the audience. Miss 
Constance Collier played the part of the flaming lady in 
the manner of which she seems to have acquired the 
monopoly, and of the small parts Mr. Ernest Lawford was 
very finished and effective as a young swell. 

.. < 





MONEY MATTERS. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR HomE RaILway STOCKs. 


HE gregarious nature of Stock Exchange views 

and dealings—resulting frequently in consider- 

able losses—is well illustrated by the pessimism now pre- 
valent as to Home Railway properties. No dealers and 
few brokers have at present a good word to say for 
British lines or for their securities. Every ‘‘ tipster” 
in the Press is apparently a ‘‘ bear” of the stocks, and 
waxes eloquent, for the time being, in regard to the 
simultaneous increase of capital and of expenditure, 
and the consequent impending ruin of the shareholders. 
According to such amateur critics, the obvious remedy 
is to stop the issue of new stock, and to reduce 
train mileage. Without implying that the manage- 
ment of our railways is perfect, there is some- 
thing to be said in favour of the companies on 
both these points. Many years ago, at a meeting of 
the London and North-Western Railway shareholders, 
when complaint was made as to the continued outlay 
on the line and its equipment, the chairman, Sir Richard 
Moon, created some sensation by stating that if the 
capital account were closed the company would never 
pay another dividend. It is obvious that while traffic 
continues to grow the facilities for handling 
it must be proportionately increased, and it would 
be a somewhat extreme view to take that the 
steady expansion of business shown over a series 
of years, and now checked from very obvious causes, 
will not be resumed when those causes are removed. 
With regard to expenditure, I have already pointed out 
in these pages that the effect of the high price of coal 
in restricting earnings and swelling expenditure is no 
new experience in railway working, and that the tem- 
porary reduction of dividends resulting was even more 
marked in 1893 on the occasion of the great 
strike in the collieries. With regard to train 
service it may be pointed out that the increase 
of tractive power has been for a long time past, 
and is still, absorbing the attention of locomotive 
engineers throughout the country. Engines are now 
running on nearly all the lines of a weight and 
capacity undreamt of when the road-beds were con- 
structed, and the limitations of gauge and headway 


under bridges and tunnels have been fairly reached. It 
is the fashion to assume that railway management 
abroad, and especially in the United States, is far more 
intelligent, and obtains better results for the proprietors, 
than at home. On the latter point a fair comparison need 
not be feared by our companies. From the public point 
of view there is perhaps more to be said, and the question 
of rates and fares may occasion acrimonious discussion. 
These are not, however, subject to the fluctuations 
which disturb business on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and as to the better value of the service given here 
no reasonable doubt can exist. Passengers and traders 
in this country, with such frequent rapid trains and 
with express transport for goods, have nothing to hope 
for from continental or American methods, in spite of 
one or two “ record” runs abroad. 

A consideration of some of these facts and argu- 
ments may prevent shareholders from being alarmed 
by current market views. If they had been advised 
two years ago to realise their investments some credit 
for exceptional foresight might have been given; but 
the advantage of sales in the face of the decline now 
established is by no means apparent. Current 
estimates of the Scottish railway dividends, of 
which three have now been announced, have not 
erred on the sanguine side. It was assumed that 
the two leading Northern lines would make 
no distribution on their Deferred stocks for the 
past half year. The Caledonian, with reduced gross 
receiptsand additional capital charges, will, however, pay 
$ per cent. as against 1} a year ago, the growth of 
expenditure being less marked than in the case of 
most of the Southern companies, owing chiefly to more 
favourable coal contracts. These, with commendable 
Scottish caution, and with supplies available on 
the spot, were made for shorter periods than 
by the managers of English lines, and the 
advantage of a lower level of prices was thus earlier 
obtained. The Glasgow and South-Western pays 
4 per cent. against 4} per cent. a year ago, the 
Deferred stockholders receiving 14 per cent. against 
2 per cent. for the first half of 1900. A small decrease 
was reported in the six months’ working. The Great 
North of Scotland Preferred dividend is 3 per cent. as 
compared with 2 per cent. in the corresponding half 
year. In the case of the North British dividend 
yet to be announced, recent market estimates will 
apparently be no less mistaken. The best judges now 
look for at least } per cent. on the Deferred, and perhaps 
? per cent. may be paid if, as may be expected, the com- 
pleted returns give better results than the aggregate of 
the weekly receipts reported. The company last year paid 
a considerable sum in extinguishment of bad debts, a 
charge which will not now be necessary. 

Business on the Stock Exchange in other depart- 
ments has been, during the past week, at a lower ebb 
than ever. Wall Street, after its two days’ holiday, 
gave Throgmorton Street the accustomed rap over 
the knuckles for presuming to set the pace as to market 
movements. Prices had been advanced here in the 
interval under the belief that New York would take up 
the running on the resumption of business. Lower 
quotations were, however, sent us, and only after a 
fright had been given to European operators was the 
market allowed to advance. Dealings here have much 
less influence than hitherto, and the fact should be 
recognised if losses are to be avoided. While 
“Yankees” have been dull, Canadian Railway 
securities have not been able to benefit from the 
handsome traffic increase reported. As, however, 
returns of this satisfactory character may be con- 
fidently looked for during the rest of the half year, 
holders of the stocks may wait with equanimity for the 
cumulative effect of the weekly and monthly state- 
ments, 
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REVIEWS. 


SOME BULWARKS OF FREEDOM. 


LIBERTY DOCUMENTS; A WORKING-BOOK IN CONSTITUTIONAL 
History. Selected by Mabel Hill. London: Longmans. 
7s. 6d. net. 


In the intellectual life of the United States during the last 
generation nothing is more remarkable than the rapid 
growth of interest in the writing and the reading of history. 
True, we do not look to America for weighty contribu- 
tions to the story of the Old World, always excepting, of 
course, the classical works of Henry Charles Lea. But 
for the thoroughness with which it studies the events which 
have made it what it is, the American nation stands second 
to the Germans alone; and in the success with which the 
incidents and lessons of national history are woven into the 
fabric of education, no country in the world can for a 
moment compare with it. No feature in the curriculum 
of the elementary schools is so significant as the attention 
paid to inculcating a sound knowledge of American history, 
culminating in the last year in instruction in the principles 
and machinery of the Constitution. 

It scarcely needs to be pointed out that this desirabie 
result could not be achieved without the aid of carefully 
compiled text-books. Take at random half a dozen 
American and English historical text-books, and we see at 
once how much more thought has gone to the making of 
the former. Of such works Miss Hill’s volume is a worthy 
representative. In a modest preface she tells us that the 
book has grown out of the informal lectures that she has 
given before her classes in the State Normal School in 
Lowell, Massachusetts; and in the Introduction, contri- 
buted by Professor Hart, of Harvard, whose name _ is 
attached to nothing that is not first-rate, the purpose and 
spirit of the book are more fully explained. Though the 
contents are pronounced to be within the grasp of a care- 
fully trained child of fourteen, its value for readers of all 
ages is obvious. We are presented with some twenty-four 
documents or groups of documents stretching from the 
Coronation Oath of Henry I. to the Presidential Messages 
of 1898 and 1899, the series as a whole illustrating the 
growth of liberty in theory and practice in the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The method pursued is briefly as follows: A few 
practical suggestions open the lesson or the chapter, re- 
calling to the student the general character of the circum- 
stances in which the document took its rise. Next comes 
the document itself, a translation being substituted when 
the original is in Latin. A series of excerpts from con- 
temporary writers or speakers follows, and the lesson closes 
with a number of passages conveying the judgment formed 
of the document by later and modern writers of various 
schools. To take for example Magna Charta, we are pre- 
sented with the views of Coke, Burke, Hallam, Palgrave, 
Mackintosh, Stubbs, Green, Bagehot, Gneist, Pollock, 
Maitland, and others. This excellent plan, repeated with 
all the succeeding documents, such as the Confirmatio Car- 
tarum by Edward I., the Petition of Right, the Habeas 
Corpus Act, cannot fail to impress the mind of the student, 
who thus finds generations of statesmen and historians 
turning reverently to the great documents that lie at the 
foundation of our political and personal liberties. 

As is not unnatural in a work intended principally for 
American readers, the scene changes before we are half 
way through the book, and we find ourselves plunged into 
the Stamp Act Controversy, the Virginia Bill of Rights, 
the Declaration of Independence, the North-West Ordi- 
nance, Washington’s Farewell Address, and the Monroe 
Doctrine. It would be a pity if the opportunity here pro- 
vided of making acquaintance with the politica] ideas that 


have dominated the United States since their revolt should 
be neglected in England. Even widely-read historical 
students are for the most part strangely ignorant of the 
wealth of material that lies ready for them in the eventful 
years that elapsed between Washington and Lincoln. If 
we seek great political leaders there are Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, Jackson, Clay, Calhoun, John and Quincy Adams, 
Sumner, and many others. If we are in search of oratory, 
there are the speeches of Daniel Webster, perhaps the 
greatest orator the Anglo-Saxon race has ever produced. 
If we demand a great issue, there is the Slavery struggle. 

The part that will without Goubt arouse the greatest 
interest at the present moment is the concluding chapter, 
which deals with the President’s policy in the West Indies 
and the Philippines. The arguments for and against the 
new departure in American policy have for English Liberals 
a strangely familiar ring. Professor Giddings and Senator 
Lodge expound and defend the forward policy by high- 
sounding appeals to destiny, by ingenious evasions of both 
the letter and the spirit of the Constitution, and by roseate 
pictures of subject nations in the enjoyment of the blessings 
which American civilisation affords. Another common type 
of mind is that represented by the quotation from Lyman 
Abbott, the gifted editor of the Outlook, who elaborately 
distinguishes between Expansion and Imperialism. At the 
other pole we find the veteran Carl Schurz addressing the 
American people in words so eloquent and of such general 
application that some of them may be quoted : 


“A few vigorous blows laid Spain helpless at our feet. 
The whole scene then seemed to have suddenly changed. 
According to the solemn proclamation of our Government, 
the war had been undertaken solely for the liberation of 
Cuba, as a war of humanity and not of conquest. But our 
easy victories had put conquest within our reach, and a loud 
demand arose that pledge or no pledge to the contrary, the 
conquests should be kept. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence seems, owing to the intoxication of conquest, to 
have lost much of its charm among some of our fellow- 
citizens. Its fundamental principle was that Govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. We are now told we have never lived up 
to this principle, and that therefore in our new 

olicy we may cast it aside altogether. But if we are true 
Callovess in democratic government it is our duty to move 
in the direction towards the full realisation of that principle 
and not in the direction away from it. If you tell me we 
cannot govern the people of these new possessions in 
accordance with that principle, then I answer that this is a 
good reason why we should not attempt to govern them at 
all. Ifwe do,I warn the American people that a democracy 
cannot so deny its faith as to the vital conditions of its 
being, it cannot long play the King over subject populations 
without creating within itself ways of thinking and habits 
of action most dangerous to its own vitality.” 


Since these words were written the Supreme Court 
has unfortunately taken the first step along the road that 
Carl Schurz indicated. 

Miss Hill tells us in her Preface that in preparing her 
students for public school teaching, she has deemed it wise 
to impress them with the underlying principles of citizen- 
ship and government, and to prove to them that the love of 
liberty is a noble inheritance of the past. The passage 
quoted above is only one of many which show how large a 
part a text-book in Constitutional history may play in the 
formation of citizens no less than scholars. 

The few criticisms that present themselves relate only 
to details. In the chapter on the Constitutions of the, 
Puritan Revolution space might have been found for some 
mention of the writings and influence of Lilburne, the 
father of English Radicalism. In the useful Bibliography, 
Fortescue’s Treatise on the Laws of England should be 
quoted in the excellent new edition by Plummer ; Boutmy’s 
incisive Essays in Constitutional Law should not have been 
omitted ; and it is not a little surprising to find no quota- 
tion from or mention of Tyler's admirable volumes on the 
Literary History of the American Revolution. The illus- 
trative pieces are, as a rule, well selected ; but it would have 
been more satisfactory to quote the writings of Ranke and 
Guizot on the seventeenth century than to copy paragraphs 
from a compilation like that of Ransome. It is disappoint- 
ing, too, that a far longer quotation is not made from the 
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Reply to Hayne, and that the full historical and constitu- 
tional significance of Webster’s immortal oration is not 
pointed out. But such trifles as these in no way detract 
from the value of a work excellent alike in its aim and its 
execution. 

G. P. Goocn. 





A DIARY OF THE FAMOUS SIEGE. 


A DIARY OF THE SIEGE OF THE LEGATIONS IN PEKING DURING 
THE SUMMER OF 1900. By Nigel Oliphant. 


Tue Diary of Mr. Nigel Oliphant will be welcome to all 
who take an interest in the curious problems raised by the 
siege of the Peking Legations, and especially to all those who 
either themselves or in the persons of their friends under- 
went the excitement and horrors of those long weeks of 
suspense during which the fate of the residents in Peking 
hung in the balances last year. ‘The author is a man of 
proved courage and military experience, who tells his tale 
in a plain straightforward way, neither with exaggerated 
modesty concealing his own part in the defence, nor with 
undue self-importance thrusting his own exploits into the 
fereground. He has observed everywhere a due propor- 
tion, writing worthily of himself and of his theme. He was 
one of these, who, in the defence of the Legations and the 
helpless women and children cooped up in their narrow 
quarters, laboured and suffered greatly. Not one of all the 
courageous men who in that hour of peril did their duty 
quietly and diligently laboured or suffered more. He lost 
his brother, a young interpreter of great ability and promise, 
to whom he was devoted, early in the siege, and seven days 
later he himself was wounded and forced to lie inactive 
during the fierce attacks which followed, yet, except for a 
moment here and there, he utters no word of that violent or 
unseemly abuse of those who had brought so great ca!ama- 
ties upon him. He was in the forefront of the struggle, he 
realised more clearly than many the gravity of the danger 
which hung over the besieged, yet he never suffered him- 
self to lose heart, or to express anything more than a 
proper sense of the serious nature of the situation. No one 
now can read his book without appreciating the justice of 
the tribute which Mr. Andrew Lanz, in his Introduction, 
renders to the character of our author. Energy, courage, 
high spirit, chivalrous consideration for others, good taste, 
these are the marks which the soldier has stamped upon 
his work. 

Others have published accounts of the siege or diaries 
of the daily life of the besieged community, but none has 
yet been able to paint with equal distinctness the mili- 
tary side of that really memorable strugggle for existence. 
Naturally, it is that part of the book which records the 
attacks in which Mr. Oliphant played so conspicuous a part, 
of which the carefully accurate account of the sortie made 
on July 3, when a force of British, Americans, and Russians 
captured the Chinese fort on the Tartar Wall, is a con- 
spicuous example, which is of the greatest interest and 
importance, and one may safely say that when the day comes 
for the history of the siege to be written the author of that 
work must consider Mr. Oliphant one of the most useful of 
his authorities. 

That history, it is needless to say, yet remains te be 
written, and the time for writing it is not yet. Diaries like 
that before us are, and are meant to be, no more than in- 
teresting accounts of personal experiences: they are not 
histories. Mr. Oliphant makes no attempt to explain or 
describe the causes which led up to the siege, the influences 
at work on either side which led to the happy conclusion of 
the defence, or the consequences which were involved. in 


such an amazing breach of international and customary law 
as the murderous assault of a civilise’] government upon the 
sacred persons of its guests, the representatives of the 
Western nations. He does not even collect in any clear and 
precise form the various dangers to which the besieged were 
liable, nor discuss the methods of attack employed by the 
besiegers, nor point out in what respect they failed to make 
the most of their opportunities. It is well-known that the 
safety of the Legations was in reality due not to the courage 
or ability (great as these were) with which the defence was 
conducted, but to the singular and inexplicable failure of the 
besiegers to take advantage of the means of attack which lay 
ready to their hand, or of the opportunities which the errors 
of the besieged afforded them. What-would have been the 
result if the Chinese had seized and fired the [rench, 
German, American, and Russian Legations, when they were 
all abandoned on June 22? What resistance could the 
Legations have made if, early in the siege, the Chinese 
troops had mounted even a reasonable proportion of the 
foreign guns which they possessed on the walls of the city 
and at the other points of vantage of which they were 
masters, and had quietly shelled the Legations, employing 
in that work a few of their best gunners, such as those who 
wrought such terrible havoc at Tientsin? They occupied 
impregnable positions, which it would have been impossible 
for the small body of military in the Legations to assault ; 
and it is well-known that Sir Claude MacDonald very early 
in the siege expressed the opinion that the Legations might 
hold out so long as the Chinese confined themselves to rifle 
fire, but that if they were steadily shelled from the walls of 
the city the game was up. If the Chinese commanders had 
adopted those tactics in which they were experts, and had 
begun the day after the opening of hostilities to mine the 
Legation buildings from all quarters, is it conceivable that 
the defenders could have held out against them? Their 
numbers were sufficient for the work: they fully understood 
the methods to be employed: they had time: they had 
opportunity ; yet they did not attempt to employ this dread- 
ful and insidious form of attack till comparatively late in 
the siege, and then only in the most partial manner. Mr. 
Oliphant is content te mention these dangers casually, and 
to speak of the failure of the enemy to make the best use of 
their resources as pieces of “luck.” But the true historian 
knows nothing of.“ luck”: he seeks to find out the causes 
at work which impelled the actors in his drama to use or to 
neglect those opportunities which led to the final success or 
failure of their designs. Mr. Oliphant speaks much, in- 
deed, of the fears of the Chinese, and evidently thinks little 
of their courage, but for the successful employment of these 
means, little courage was needed, certainly no more than 
the Chinese frequently displayed in their partial attempts 
to make use of them. 

Similarly in his account of the events which followed 
the relief (for the Diary is continued up. to September 30), 
Mr. Oliphant makes no attempt to do more than record the 
daily events which fell under his own particular notice. 
From his work we may find materials to form a judgment of 
some of the probable consequences which the occupation 
of the capital by the allied forces may be supposed to have 
had upon the people of the conquered city and country, 
but we shall find no attempt to explain, or to discuss, or to 
state them exactly in this book. Mr. Oliphant is more at 
home in the laying out of golf links than in the considera- 
tion of the results of a siege. He is a man of action rather 
than a man of reflection, and his book is the natural ex- 
pression of his character. He tells his story briefly, 
pointedly, clearly; he describes the disordered assaults of 
the Boxers, the organised attacks of the Imperial troops, 
the fires, the barricades, the armistice, the relief, soberly 
and accurately. He leaves to others the work of drawing 
morals or illustrating theories. It is a plain personal narra- 
tive and one which, better than most personal narratives, 
avoids the danger of the mocking criticism that as in law 
so in story everything is Personal that is not Real. 

Mr. Oliphant’s book was evidently published under 
difficult circumstances, edited by one who was himself 
unacquainted with the scene in which the actions narrated 
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tcok place: the plans are inadequate, and, in consequence, 
many places are mentioned casually of which the ordinary 
revder in England will be unable to discover the location, 
and many names occur without any adequate description of 
the persons to whom they belong. ‘Uhis was, perhaps, un- 
avuidable under the circumstances, but it is apt to confuse 
the reader. How many of those who pick up this book 
will be acquainted with Dusty Lane or Chang an Chieh ? 
The same necessity has led to many curious misprints in 
the spelling of names, both of men and places. 
ROLAND ALLEN. 





POPULAR PHILOSOPHY. 
Tue Oricin or THoucur. By the Rev. D. Nickerson, M.A., 


Chaplain to H.M. Forces. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, and Co., Limited. 1901. 


Tis book is not weant for students of philosophy, but for 
plain men and women, who keep aloof from abstract think- 
ing. Mr. Nickerson thinks that more persons would read 
philosophy if philosophers took more trouble *o write in 
the common tongue and fought the temptation to multiply 
special terms. We must say that he has been very success- 
ful in presenting philosophical reasoning in a clear manner 
without too much recourse to language unfamiliar to the 
untrained. It occurs to us that Mr. Nickerson may have 
wequied this power by much study of the classicai English 
philosophers such as Locke, Berkeley, Hume, ail of whom 
wrote on philosophy quite unlike pedants. Mr. Nickerson 
is ubviously most at home with Locke, whose theories have 
coloured his views. — It is cheering to see this, because nowa- 
days familiarity with German thought has blinded people’s 
minds to the merits of their own countrymen. Mr. Nicker- 
son's defect seems to be that he has not absorbed enough of 
the “idealist” spirit, and in spite of Sir William Hamilton, 
whom he quotes from time to time, he seems to have a firm 
belief in the stability of eighteenth century teleology. ‘Thus 
such reflections as the following— 


“ It would seem as if the Deity intended to give mankind 
the most conclusive argument for the actual eristence of 
matter by making it impossible for him to become aware of 
its existence otherwise than by the sense of touch or con- 
tact, immediate or mediate ”"— 


are Not uncommon. 

Mr. Nickerson has chapters on “ Consciousness,” 
“Memory,” “Thought,” “ Judgment,’ &c. ‘The nature of 
his treatment may be gathered from the fact that one chapter 
on judgment is given up to a discussion such as might appear 
in a text-book on logic, while the second is on the practical 
judgment and on “ presence of mind.” 

As the book is intended for other than professed 
students of philusophy we cannot but regret that a more 
serious account was not given of the form of idealism usually 
associated with Bishop Berkeley. Unless a man is prepared 
to desert the ordinary standpoint, he will never appreciate 
Berkeley's criticisms ; and if such a book as this is to do 
good to those for whom it is meant, it should follow the way 
of Socrates, who said that he settled on the state like a gnat, 
to prick it out of unreasoning acquiescence with received 
vpinions. Mr. Nickerson’s “ refutation of idealism” in his 
chapter on the “ Reality of Matter” is much like Dr. John- 
son’s, who answered Berkeley by kicking a stone. A dialogue 
is feigned to have taken place between two “ idealists of 
the Cogito ergo sum” school, and the result is a triumphant 
demonstration of the absurdity of their common opinion. 
“ Cogito ergo sum” was only a stage in the mental journey cf 
Descartes, but he did not remain for ever uncertain of every- 
thing else. ‘There was a doctor who once attended Berkeley 





in an illness. Writing about this to a friend he stated jestingly 
that the Bishop had had “ an idea of sickness,” but tnat they 
had tried to put an idea of health in its place. “To justify 
such misrepresentations as are here set forth Berkeley should 
have doubted the validity of the laws of nature ; but this he 
did not do. He was partly with the vulgar in the'r view of 
the external world ; for they have no theory of “ matter” as 
a substratum ; but he went beyond them in his view fhat 
spirit was the only supporter and sustainer of the sensible 
world. Again, in his chapter on “ Knowledge Empirical,” 
we take leave to doubt whether Mr. Nickerson has done 
justice tc Kant. He begins his criticism on Kant thus: 


“‘ My impression is, however, that the term @ priori has 
been used because those who believe it believe more or less 
in innate knowledge, or certainly in powers of the mind to 
discover what could never be learnt by experience. Let us, 
then, briefly examine Kant, its great exponent, to find out 
how much of this so-calleda Jriori knowledge we have.” 


lar be it from us to suggest that the Critique of Pure 
Reason is an entirely consistent book, or that ‘vant was 
aware of the full significance of the revolution which he 
brought about. In our view the great work of Kant was 
to suggest that there is an @ priori element in all know- 
ledge, though he may at one period have believed that 
certain kinds of knowledge were materially more @ priori 
than others. “Experience” and “@ priori” are terms 
which are used by Kant in an unusual sense, and it involves 
misunderstanding, if they are introduced into a discussion 
without a warning that Kant did not use them quite as 
other people do. 

In the second part of the work Mr. Nickersen deals 
with the elements of the human mind as a moral ayent. 
In these chapters are found many pithy sentences and 
observations, as in Bacon’s Essays, but some of the con- 
clusions are extraordinary. We quote a few: 


“With regard to Cromwell, I am disposed, however, to 
see in his desire that his son should succeed to the rule of 
the Commonwealth the hidden spring of most of his actions 
in life.” 

“The late Mr. Gladstone professed to be disinterestedly 
working for the good of his country. Whatever we may 
think of his views, no one can say that he was not consis- 
teut, for he never took the Commoner’s usual reward, a 
peerage. His motives, then, are above suspicion.” 


Plato's cycle of political forms is thus described : 


‘‘First, monarchy; second, republic; third, democracy ; 
fourth, military despotism; to which he might have added, 
tifth, the monarchy to be attempted afresh by the determina- 
tion of the military dictator to leave the power to his son, so 
that it may remain in his own family.” 


Mr. Nickerson seems to be so eager to drag in a reler- 
ence to Cromwell and Napoleon that he has neglected to 
verify his unpression of the Platonic order of degeneration. 
He obviously thinks all states depraved that have not a 
constitutional monarchy. Plato's best government was an 
aristocracy, that might consist of one or more. We sup- 
pose Mr. Nickerson’s republic is his version of Plato's 
oligarchy. Why is “republic” incompatible — with 
“democracy,” or, in view of the position of England, 
“ democracy ” incompatible with “ monarchy ™ ? The United 
States is threatened with the full realisation of Plato's 
prophetic vision : 


“ The troubles of the United States are not buried with the 
Civil War. There is the larger trouble of Plato’s cycle 
beginning to rise upon the horizon like a threatening cloud. 
They threw off the monarchy at the revolution to have the 
ideal government of a republic. One hundred years have 
passed, and already at each presidential election the fight is 
between republicans and democrats. The democrats will in 
time succeed, must succeed, because, first, the wealthier and 
better classes asa rule keep away from politics, and leave 
them to men who take up the profession for a living. The 
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consequence is that unscrupulous men can get into place and 
power; and which do such men prefer, self or country ? 
Avowedly country, but really self. 


“With this compare an enormously wealthy English 
noble, who is giving his life to politics. Which is first with 
him, self or country? Country must be, because he already 
has everything he wants for himself, and, therefore, his 
highest reward is the confidence of his sovereign and 
fellow countrymen. Thus deservedly among the very 
worthiest of mankind must be placed the highest of our 
nobility, who are working solely for the good of their fellow 
men in every way. The wealthy commouer working for the 
Same cause may not be quite so disinterested, as he may 
have the pertectly Jaudable and proper ambition of wanting 
a title to found a family.” 


Finally, the sum of wisdom on certain inconsistencies 
is thus given: 


“ Noble Republicans are as much a contradiction in terms 
as a Radical lord, ora Radicai Eestablishment clergyman : 
for if the Radicals ever get the upper hand, the first clean 
sweep would be the clergy and the aristocracy.” 


H. M. C. 





THE ONLY ENGLISH MONASTIC ORDER. 


St. GILBERT OF SEMPRINGHAM AND THE GILBERTINES. 
By Rose Graham. London: Elliot Stock. 1901. 


St. GILBERT OF SEMPRINGHAM is distinguished as being 
the founder of the only English monastic order. “ ‘I'he 
distinguishing feature of the order.” says Miss Graham, 
“ was the revival of the double monastery in which a society 
of regular priests ministered to the spiritual needs of regular 
women.” Perhaps the strict Puritan spirit which informs 
the rule of Sempringham, and which seems to foreshadow 
so many future developments of English religious feeling. 
is a feature as noticeable as the juxtaposition of men and 
women in a common building. The saintly founder, who 
was born in or before 1089 within sight of the Lincolnshire 
fens, and who lived to be a centenarian, may almost be said 
to belong in spirit to the large and distinguished company 
of East Anglian puritans. Though as a legislator he was 
an eclectic, choosing his rules from the decrees now of one 
order, now of another, his florilegium has a distinct aroma 
of its own, corresponding to the plain, stubborn, and some- 
what rigid nature of the man. “No one shall write books, 
prayers, or meditations without the consent of the Prior. 
He who writes secretly shall atone for his fault in the 
chapter, and shall eat seven days on the floor of the frater, 
content with one dish, and on the sixth day with bread and 
water. He who writes letters, shall write simply, and above 
all shall avoid the vanity of profound and swelling words.” 
Again, the rule forbade all music, -the organ, and every 
kind of chant, to its canons and nuns, “ for we will that, like 
the Blessed Virgin, they shall say the psalms in monotone 
in the spirit of humility rather than pervert the minds oi 
the weak like the daughter of Herodias.” The chapels of 
the Order were’singularly bare of ornament : There were n» 
sculptures or “ superfluous” pictures, “ because while atten- 
tion is paid to such things the usefulness of holy medita- 
tion and the discipline of religious gravity is neglected.” 
The altar crosses, we are told, were of painted wood, there 
was no “multitudes of lights” in the churches save on 
certain solemn festivals. The horses of the Order were 
docked of their tails and manes that they might look ugly, 
and if the Prioress were found guilty of cutting the cloaks, 
tunics, or cowls, so that, according to the fashion of the 
luxurious, they touched the ground, she was condemned 
to eat for two days on the floor of the chapter without table 
or napkin. There is a certain inhumanity in the rule which 


forbade the canon who had been away at the fair from 
gossiping as to what he had seen in the world, and in that 
which prevented the nun (though this is a somewhat 
common provision) from speaking to father, mother, brother, 
or sister, save once or twice a year, and in the presence of 
witnesses. The scrutiny after the daily chapter must, one 
would have thought, like the “ criticising” of the Oneida 
community, have fostered a spirit of morbid malevolence, 
though the penalty for false accusation—bread and water 
for two days in the week or two floggings in the chapter— 
may have preserved the system from extreme abuses. In 
any case, it is to the credit of the Gilbertines that they 
managed to escape the breath of scandal. ‘They were never 
rich or powerful, or numerous ; they did nothing for letters, 
or education or art; their houses were plain and homely ; 
they bred no great diplomats or statesman, and only one 
author who is remembered, Robert Mannynge, of Brunne, 
who in 1303 began his curious satire upon contemporary 
society entitled “ Handlyng Synne.” Yet we must not con- 
clude that St. Gilbert lived in vain. 

He provided a safe refuge for women, he encouraged 
careful farming, he protected in a notable clause of his rule 
the dumb brutes. It was well worth while to tell the story 
of this Order, which, founded during the reign of King 
Stephen, only came to an end at the dissolution of the 
monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII. 

We must congratulate Miss Graham on her careful and 
pleasant volume, which is, moreover, illustrated by well- 
selected plans and photographs. Although we do not detect 
in Miss Graham’s work the signs of great literary promise, 
she is clearly imbued with the spirit of historical inquiry, 
and destined to do sound work in the future. 





THE BASQUE COUNTRY. 


SPRING-TIME IN THE BASQUE Mountains. By Arthur Lazenby 
Liberty. London: Grant Richards, 


Tuts is a pleasant, chatty, amiable book of the order 
which has passed for some generations as a“ book of 
travel,” but is now giving place to a very different type. 
Mr. Arthur Liberty could not have had a better subject 
than “ Spring-Time in the Basque Mountains,” for it Is @ 
charming and little-known corner of Europe, inhabited by 
a race that must be eternally interesting to Aryan invaders 
like ourselves. But he has drenched his narrative in that 
atmosphere of domestic triviality which spoils so many 
good stories of travel. The first thing that the writer of 
travel has to learn is that the general public take very little 
interest in him, but probably a great deal in his subject. 
There is a class of traveller wio, both in his writings and 
his photographs, always places himself and his friends in 
front of the landscape. It is an intolerable habit, and 
should be sternly discouraged. 

The excuse which Mr. Liberty gives us is that the 
book was first written in the form of letters home. In that 
case, all we can say is that it should have been re-written in 
the form of a letter to the public, who are now asked to 
read it. ‘The fault is all the more regrettable, as the volume 
contains some pretty photographs, some passable maps, and 
a fair amount of information confessedly “ pemmicaned 
from guide-books. The tone is throughout cheerful and 
hearty, and though the undertakings of the party were not 
outrageously adventurous, it was certainly to their credit 
that they should have gone to the Basquecountry at all. 
As it was, they took some interesting walks in the neighbour- 
hood of Bayonne and Biarritz, and visited Roncesvalles. 
Such a journey ought not to be out of reach of the average 
tourist: and until he can get a better book, we advise him 
to take this with him. 

H. S. 
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GREAT MEN. 


By Harold Begbie and F. Carruthers Gould. 
Grant Richards. 3s. 6d 


GREAT MEN. 


Tuis is the third book in the series of political skits 
recently written by Mr. Begbie and illustrated by 
Mr. Gould. As in its predecessor, Zhe Political 
Struwelpeter, the verses are (naturally enough) an 
apology for Mr. Begbie’s Jingo-Unionist politics, and 
Mr. Gould’s illustrations are exactly what the Mes¢- 
minster Gasette has made us familiar with. It may be 
said of Mr. Gould’s work that he invariably amuses, 
and as he intends to amuse, it would be difficult 
to find higher praise. Perhaps the best caricature in 
the book is that of Mr. Arthur Balfour and perhaps 
the worst that of Lord Halsbury, whom Mr. Gould, 
true to his determination to avoid giving offence, has 
rendered absolutely presentable. Of the verses one 
can hardly speak so well. They do not run easily (and 
with this kind of patter exact scansion is surely the 
first requisite), they are commonplace in their judgment, 
and still more commonplace in their choice of words. 
Mr. Rhodes, by the way, is not represented in profile, 
and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is given the character of 
Shylock, which, considering the large choice of models 
afforded by the House of Commons, seems to us a little 
hard upon the Wiltshire squire. Perhaps the hardest 
things (if anything in satire of this calibre can be called 
hard) are directed against the courtesy and good breed- 
ing of Lord Lansdowne. 





FICTION. 


Mutiny. By Mrs. Hugh 
Hutchinson and Co. 6s. 


MARNA’'S Fraser. London : 
PeRuAPs there ‘s no more fascinating scene for a story 
than a land where the most up-to-date of modern European 
life exists side by side with the romance of a picturesque 
civilisation centuries old. And the contrast is still more 
effective where the setting of the ancient civilisation is 
one of the most exquisite natural beauty. ‘These conditions 
are to be found in the beautiful country of Japan, where 
the luxuries of modern life are thrown up against a back- 
ground of the most vivid beauty. No one who can record 
the fascination of these contrasts, as Mr. Kipling has done 
for India, or Stevenson for the romantic islands of the 
Pacific, has arisen to portray the charm of English life in 
the flowery land of Japan. No English writer, at least, 
for M. Pierre Loti has done it with the delicacy that is all 
his own, although the main theme of J/adame Chr ysaun- 
‘heme involved disenchantments which somewhat dull the 
colours of his picture. But Alarua’s Mutiny, although 
as a story it is commonplace enough, does convey some- 
thing of the charm and colour of European life in Japan, 
and for want of a master mind to take this corner of the 
world as the scene for a romance, we may feel grateful to 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser for picturing for us some of its fascina- 
tions. 

Japan is a land of surprises of nature, not all calculated 
to add to the comforts of a prolonged residence. Mrs. 
Fraser lays one of her scenes in a typhoon, of which she 
writes : 

‘‘No bad weather on this side of the world can serve as 
an illustration of its fury. The terrific external commotion 
is accompanied by acute electrical disturbances, which act 
painfully on the nerves and inexplicably on the barometer, 
where the needle hardly stays still for a moment, but goes 
dancing round the circle from ‘ Change’ to ‘Set Fair’ a dozen 
times anhour. Once only, inthe worst storm I ever witnessed, 
when people could not hear each other speak for the uproar, 
and all roads a.nd railways were broken up for many miles, 
the glass stuck at ‘Set Fair’ for several hours, with a 
sublime abstr action which seemed a little cruel to people 


who were expecting to have the roof carried away at any 
moment.” 





This particular typhoon made havoc with the country 
cottage in which some of the characters in the book were 
assembled. 

“It seemed as if the whirlwind had taken the light build- 
ing for its central point, and were dancing a war-dance on 
the roof, with snappings of wet draperies, and rattlings of 
ironshod feet, and songs that rose to shrieks and died away 
in long moans and growls under the flail of the driving rain. 
All this on the roof and walls of a wooden dwelling meant 
for fair weather was alarming to the last degree, and the house 
itself seemed to be shuddering to its shallow foundations 
under theattack. So far the roof held good; but a warning 
runnel began to trickle down one side of the stairs, and 
little pools were spreading iuto the verandahs from under 
the barred ‘amados,’ or wooden shutters, which the 
servants had run into place an hour ago,” 

As a contrast to this we may quote a passage later on 
in which Mrs. Fraser essays, with some success, to put 
into words the impressions of beauty gathered ina Japanese 
spring : 

“The warm deep blue of Japan’s Gulf Stream (she calls it 
‘Kuro Shiwo’ or ‘Dark Salt’) circles in mystic constancy 
round the Islands of the Dragon Fly; their shape, indeed, 
recalls the sweep of heaven-cleaving wings ; their colour is 
warp of rose and amethyst, woven to its woof of emerald by 
the sunbeam’s flying shuttle of gold, till the moister days let 
down cool mists in veils that wash all the tints away; and 
the mist rolls by in a thousand dreamy shades of white 
ghosts of colour, that only have names of their own in Dai 
Nipon, names that tell of the purity of cold new blossoms, 
of tossing foam, or moonbeams seen through waterfalls, of 
drowned white violets or the zenith’s crystal where the sky 
burns pale above the sun. Then come shadowy greys, cool 
and kind at first as promised sleep ; but soon they go rolling 
up in masses of swelling cloud, dun-coloured, bronze- 
hearted, velvet-dark at the edges, piling higher and higher 
as they come tumbling up from the sea, till the whole sky 
is full, and at last the storm-rose bursts and we are drowned 
in the onslaught of the rain. ; 

“* Pray heaven that it come before the double cherry has 
laid her boughs of rose-white blossom like wings of brood- 
ing doves upon the land! One storm sends all their pinions 
fluttering far away, and you must wait till another year to 
see them settle again.” 

The story which is graced by this fair setting is 
slight and somewhat conventional, though Marna, the 
heroine, is a delightful creature—young, beautiful, and 
rebellious. Her mutiny consisted in departing from her 
father’s house in one oi the ports and living alone in a 
summer cottage in the hills, while Major de Wesloff was 
under the impression that she was accompanied by a com- 
petent chaperon. In her cottage on the shores of a pine-clad 
mountain-lake she receives the various members of Lord 
Kilmorack’s yachting party, who take her for a hotel keeper. 
A certain amount of fun of a rather obvious sort is ex- 
tracted from this misunderstanding, and in the end Marna 
marries her peer, and they sail away together “like the 
prince and princess in the fairy tale,” Lord Kilmorack 
having sent the rest of his party home by mail steamer. 
The story is brightly written, and the characterisation is 
that of a practised hand, but the chief charm of the 
book is in its setting, with which Mrs. Fraser has com- 
trived to convey a pleasant and abiding impression. 





Miss Amelia E. Barr always manages to win our in- 
terest arid sympathy for the men and women with whom 
she peoples her books. In Souw/s of Passage (London: T. 
Fisher Unwin) she deserts America for Scotland and 
draws some excellent types of Scottish character. She has 
always shown a great understanding of the temperament 
of the dour Calvinist, but her Highland characters, the 
visionary Macrae and Earne, the child of nature, were 
something of a surprise tous. The story is not a particu- 
larly interesting one, but it shows what we should expect 
from the author of Was if Right to Forgive ?--the sym- 
pathetic handling of moral cruxes likely to come home to 
a great many readers. It is a book that should be popular 
with those who like a serious novel that js neither deep nor 


dull. 


Mr. A. E. Hancock has written a novel of the American 
Civil War, which, though it will not gain by comparison 
with Mr. Winston Churchill's 7he Crisis, deserves to be 
read for its sincerity and the genuine inspiration it finds in 
the epic period of American history. Henry Bourland 
(London: Macmillan) describes “the passing of the 
Cavalier.” It is au interesting attempt of a Northerner to 
put himself entirely in sympathy with the South. In so 
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doing Mr. Hancock almost succeeds in avoiding the insolent 
patronage of the conqueror, and he certainly has written a 
vivid and pathetic novel. Such novels as this, even when, 
as in this case, the author has rather overtaxed himself, are 
an encouraging sign in modern American fiction. 


The Extermination of Love (Edinburgh: Blackwood) is 
a lively, if somewhat crudely written, story of a doctor who 
seeks to eliminate from the world the “terrible demon 
whom men call Love.” Dr. Peterstorff has seen great suf- 
fering arise from the passion, and has suffered, while pur- 
suing a sister whom a scamp has abducted, an accident that 
produces the mania which shows itself in his attempt to 
discover and destroy the bacillus that produces the disease. 
The result is that his young wife, who loves him, has a very 
unhappytime. I, Gerard (Madame de Laszowska) tells this 
story in an outspoken, gossipy way that will probably win 
it readers. 


Arrows of the Almighly, by Owen Johnson (London : 
Macmillan), is one of the most interesting of the American 
novels that we have read this year. It treats of a man 
whose life is darkened by having a drunkard for his father; 
he is in continual fear that an hereditary taint will cling to 
him. The author brings to this somewhat stale subject an 
engaging freshness of treatment. Other influences are at 
work in John Gaunt’s life, and they are well developed bya 
broad, realistic method of treatment. We shall be interested 
to see Mr. Johnson's next book. 


The Skipper of Barucraig (Archibald Constable and Co.), 
by Gabriel Setoun, is the story of a boy brought up for the 
sea, because all his forbears have lived a watery life and 
died a watery death. Laurence Russell is a musical genius, 
and hates and fears the sea with all his heart. His tather, 
the skipper, will not hear of his following his own bent, and 
the tragedy of a life turned from its natural bent is told with 
force and sympathy. The skipper is a finely conceived 
character. The strength of his will, which thwarts the 
life of his son, is exercised with a stern conviction of 
righteousness, more potent than obstinate insistence. 
And the village philosopher, torn between his desires 
to help the boy in the path laid down for him and his 
convictions of failure, is a pathetic figure. There is much 
wisdom and much humour recorded of the group of village 
cronies who act as chorus to the tragedy of Laurence 
Russell's life, although their conversations are frequently 
recorded at too great a length. “ After a’,” says one old village 
wife, “what do men-folk ken about the philosophy o’ life ? 
Gang to a mother that has brought life into the world an’ 
speir at her. What's life to her? Is it no’ just hope and 
fear, syne labour and pain, wi’ maybe a gulp o’ gladness gin 
she lives to see her ain? An’ what mair is life to us a’ but 
just hope an’ fear, an’ labour an’ pain, wi’ bit gulps o’ glad- 
ness whiles when we see things goin’ right ?” The Skipper 
of Barncraig is a novel worth reading. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Avrer a fine sonnet on “Hereafter,” by Mr. W. L. 
Courtney, the most noteworthy contribution to this month's 
Fortnightly is an article on “ The Empress Frederick,” by 
Charles Benham. Mr. Benham’s account is vot faultless 
(he makes one exceedingly glaring mistake, which we will 
notice later), but he has been at some pains to collect un- 
hackneyed, and apparently authentic, information about 
our late Princess Royal; and this naturally gives English 
people an interest in what he says. We all know of the 
deep affection that existed between the Prince Con- 
sort and his eldest daughter. Mr. Benham declares 
that they both were the victims of popular prejudice: 
“The father as a German in England, the daughter as an 
Englishwoman in Germany.” “Prejudice,” the Prince 
once wrote, “ walking to and fro in flesh and blood is my 
horror, and alas! a phenomenon so common; and people 
plume themselves so much upon their prejudices, as signs 
of decision of character and greatness of mind, nay, of true 
patriotism ; and all the while they are simply the product of 
narrowness of intellect aud narrowness of heart.’ 
Comparisons are odious, but sometimes interesting. 
Contrasting the brilliant daughter with the greater mother, 
we read: 
“Queen Victoria was at one with nine out of every ten of 
her subjects where pictures were concerned. No books 
ever interested her much; books of a deeper character not 





at all. The Empress Frederick went with the few, with the 
‘elect,’ if one may be forgiven the use of a hateful word. 
Herself an artist of no mean order, a student whose recep- 
tiveness and intellectual adaptability outstripped the aver- 
age even of the ‘elect,’ she would have presented a re- 
markable figure whatever the circumstances into which she 
had been born. . . . Thoughtful Prussians, as is well 
established by — contemporary letters, hoped great 
things trom the English marriage. Yet in not one of their three 
wars did they enjoy even the moral support of England, 
ministerial or popular. The English Princess who had 
come to live among them showed plentiful political 
Sagacity; but her liberal bias was too pronounced for a 
country situated like Prussia.” 


Mr. Benham’s strange lapse from accuracy occurs in his 
statement that it was the eldest of the Crown Prince's 
daughters who wished to marry Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg, then the Ruler of Bulgaria. It was, of course, 
the third daughter, the Princess Sophie (now Crown 
Princess of Greece), who played the part of heroine in that 
tragic little romance which caused the last great quarrel 
between Bismarck and his “ Englishwoman,” and which 
certainly helped to embitter the dying moments of Frederick 
the Noble. 

The political side of the Furtnighi/y is, as usual, blindly 
and fatuously Imperialist, with the customary servile appeal 
to Lord Rosebery by one of his anonymous valets (“ Cal 
chas”). There is also an article on the settlement of South 
Africa by that typical Englishman, Mr. Iwan Miiller. “In 
South Africa,” he writes, “the Dutch have utilised their 
opportunities even more effectively than the Irish in Parlia 
ment, or the Unitarians in Manchester.” But not more 
effectively, Mr. Miiller, than foreigners in the English Press. 
It is always pleasant tc be taught our patriotism by gentle- 
men who have acquired it. 

The Literary Supplement to this month's Fortnightly 
consists of “ A Long Duel,” a serious comedy by Mrs. W. 
K. Clifford. The scene is laid in France, and the time is 
the last ten years. 


Perhaps the best literary article in the Nineteenth 
Century for this month is one on “ Lord Lytton’s Novels,” 
by Walter Frewen Lord. Mr. Lord has studied his subject 
closely, and—aided by a charming and finished style—he 
has written an excellent and judicious appreciation of the 
“Prince of Modern Romance,” the adored novelist of the 
mid-Victorian middle classes. Mr. Lord says there were two 
Lyttons: “One the man of business, clear-headed, in- 
dustrious, a man among men; the other, the being gifted 
(or cursed) with a riotous imagination. lHlis pen was 
equally at the service of cither of these interesting char- 
acters.” The secret of Lytton’s success is judged to be that 
“he carried on in prose the Byronic tradition "-—also that he 
“ deliberately debauched his intelligence by writing down to 
the level of a public which he despised.” Again, “ literature 
for him was a means to an end, not an object in itself; and 
if he had lived to-day his resource and audacity would 
have found even fuller scope.” In this last remark many 
will agree with the writer of the article; yet it is doubtful 
if even Lord Lytton could have kept pace with the sensa- 
tional requirements of the novel-devouring monster of the 
present day. Mr. Lord concludes by repeating that Lytton 
was the “astonishingly versatile” purveyor of stories for 
immediate sale. He cared little for future fame, and in 
contemplating his large profits, would probably not have 
shuddered if he could have perused Mr. Lord’s verdict 
that “ his works have very little relation to literature.” 

Another pleasant paper in the same review is Mrs. 
Birchenough’s “Sketches in a Northern Town.” 


Blackwood's for September contains some good, but few 
uotable, articles. “ Pianists of the Past,” by the late Charles 
Salaman (who died at the age of 86 whilst this paper was in 
the press) will please many, allording as it does delightful 
glimpses of such Titans of the musical world as the great 
Clementi himself, Moscheles, Cramer, and Liszt. The fol- 
lowing incident is psychologically interesting. Salaman one 
day met the son of Mozart, “ a middle-aged shabbily-dressed 
man,” and found he was a disappointing person : 

“In my enthusiasm I said to him,‘ How proud you must be 
to be called Mozart!’ But his answer disillusioned me. 
‘Well, it has been rather an injury to me.’ It was a bitter 
truth. Ifthe son had not been a musician, the father’s fame 
would have been a glorious legacy: as it was, it over- 
whelmed him.” 

An article on “ Cricket Records” is very seasonable, whilst 
an anonymous author has written a little tale about some 
homely village folk which we have read with much enjoy- 
ment. It is called “A Rector’s Story.” 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOV EL. 








RITA'S NEW 1 

A JILT’S JOURNAL. By RITA, author of “ Vanity,” “ The 

Confessions of a Court Modiste,” &c.  (Unwin'’s Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 
New Book by the Author of ‘* The Treasure Seekers. + 

NINE UNLIKELY TALES FOR CHILDREN. Told by 

. NESBIT. Pictured by H. R. Millar. Cloth, 6s. 

A STORY FOR GIRLS. : 

MARGARET HETHERTON. By E. L. KIESOW. With 

Frontispiece. Clo 


Cc 
JOSEPHINE, EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. By FRED- 
ERICK A. OBER. Fully Mlustrated, Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
A life of Josephine, prese nting her childhood as well as her brilliant and tragic 
womanhood, and containing a collection of letters that passed between Josephine 
and Napoleon. 


FROM SQUIRE TO PRINCE. Being the History of the 
House of Cirksena. By WALTER PHELPS DODGE. Illustrated. 


Cloth, 10s, 6d. 
AMELIA E. BARR’'S NEW NOVEL. 


SOULS OF PASSAGE. By the Author 


Maiden Lane,” &c. (Unwin's Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 
A NEW BOOK BY LOUIS BECKE. 
BY ROCK AND POOL; or, An Austral Shore. By the Author 


of * By Reef and Palm,’ Ke. (Unwin's Green Cloth Library.) 6s, 
BARRY PAIN'S NEW BOOK. 
DE OMNIBUS. By the Conductor (BARRY PAIN). 


; Paper, 1s. 


London: T. 


Cloth, 





FISHER 


N UOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND POLITICS. 


35th Year. Established 1866. 


Is published in Rome on the rst and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 


Editor—MAGGIORINO FERRARIS, M.P. 
The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 


Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 


ROME—Via S. VITALE 7— ROME, 








Verlag von GEORG REIMER in BERLIN W. 35 


of ** The Maid of 


UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E.C_ 
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Herausgegeben von 
hat wiihrend ihres 17 


Dr. Th. BARTH. Die Dation jiihrigen Bestehens die 


liberale Weltanschauung auf allen Gebieten 
Preis pro Quartal | des ifentlichen Lebens vertreten. Sie bringt 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


SCHOOLS. 





BOROUGH OF SCARBOROUGH. 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 


Applications are invited for the appointment of Principat of new Secondary 
and Science School to be opened in January, rgo2. 
Salary 4500 per annum. 


Candidates who have had experience in similar schools, and who hold first-rate 
University Qualifications, will receive the first consideration. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, and applications must 
be sent in not later than Saturday, September 28th, 1901. 


By order, 


AND 


W. ASCOUGHI, 
Secretary to the Technical Instruction Committee, 
King-street, Scarborough, 
August joth, 1gor. 


BOARDING SCIIOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Atm.—To Train the Child for Life by an all-round development of mind 
and body. 

Ciaractreristics.—A Simple, Free, Rational, Country Life. Great 
Thoroughness in Work. Small Classes. Individual Attention. 
Teaching based on the Facts of Life and Experience. 

No Competition, Marks, or Prizes, 
The School is situated in one of oo finest parts of Sussex. Extensive Grounds, 


| Swimming Pond, and Cricket Fiel 


Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the Principal— 
Miss Clark. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron (late President) : 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes tor Can- 


| didates for the Navy and Army. 


Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford 
Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Scholar- 
ship, Jesus College, Oxford ; g5th into Woolwich, 6th in "Sandhurst, goth in Sand- 
hurst. Admission, Sandhurst, 16th on the Britannia, 26th on the Britannia, 18th 
on the Britannia, 13th on the Britannia. London Matriculation (1st Div.), rith 
Assistant Clerkship, R.N., 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N. 

NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 18rna, 
Apply to the Rev, the Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head Master—J. Lewis Paton, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 
Michaelmas Term Commences Monday, September 16th, 


The school is organised as a First Grade Modern and Classical School. For 
prospectus apply to the Secretary, Gower Street, W.C. 


T. Grecory Foster, Ph.D., Secretary. 





_CHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE, 








BOARDING SCIIOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Healthy Situation on Otley Chevin. Bracing Moorland Air. 

Every facility for Outdoor Games and Exercises. Good Resident and Vi isiting 
Staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys are also received in the 
Junior School until the age of 11. 

The service of the house is_performed by Ladies, who are qualified to train 
Girls in Domestic Work and Management if desired. 

Principal, Miss E, THompson. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rp. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best saci mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 


offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 


THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








VACATION CRUELTY TO CATS. 





PERSONS LEAVING their HOMES VACANT or in charge 
of caretakers, are EARNESTLY DESIRED to PROVIDE for 
the WANTS of their DOMESTIC CATS, instead of consigning 
them to a lingering death in empty houses, or to inevitable 
starvation and cruelty when turned adrift in the streets. 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
R.S.P.C.A., 105, Jepmyn Street, London. S,W, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL, 
Maclaren (Shaw), ‘‘ Follow Thou Me”: Being Letters written on joining the 
Church of Scotland, 1s. Inverness: Melven Bros. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Carr (Kent), Miss Marie Corelli. Bijou Biographies No. VIIL, 1s. Henry J. 


Yrane, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
Bidder (Marion Greenwood) and Baddeley (Florence), Domestic Economy in 
Theory and Practice: A Text-Book for Teachers and Students in Training, 
4s. 6d. C. J. Clay and Sons. 


POLITICS. 


Petavel (Captain, R.E.., A Coming Revolution: Based on a Paper, entitled 
** England's Dangers and Social Ills," 1s. Swan Sonnenschein. 


MILITARY. 
Skirving (R. Scot), Our Army in South Africa. Australian Book Co. 


HISTORY. 
Ottley (R. L.), A Short History of the Hebrews, 5s. Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press. 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Poems of Shelley. 6d. Black's Literature Series. A. and C. Black. 
The Story of the Pirate, 6d. Black's Sir Walter Scott Readers for Young People. 
A. and C, Black. 
Finnemore (John), Boys and Girls of other Days, 1s. 4d. A, and C. Black. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Beautiful Pictures, Part I., 6d. Dobbs, Kidd and Co. 

Dress in a Nutshell, by “*R.,” 6d. Greening and Co. 

Kaspary (Joachim), The Humanitarian View of the British-Boer War, of the 
Chinese Question, and of the Restoration and Maintenance of Peace, 1s. 
Humanitarian Publishing Co. 

Sidney (Philip), Who Killed Amy Robsart ? being some account of her life and 
ont. with Remarks on Sir Walter Scott's “* Kenilworth.” 3s. 6d. Elliot 
Stock. 

Hallett (Cecil, B.A.), The Cathedral Church of Ripon. Bell's Cathedral Series, 
rs. 6d. G. Bell and Sons, 

The Traveller's ** Remembrancer,” 6d. W. R. Russell and Co. 

— (Olive and Herbert, M,A.), The Romance of Religion, 6s. C. Arthur 

earson, 


REPRINTS. 

Eliot (George), Silas Marner. Warwick Edition, George Eliot's Works, 2s 
W. Blackwood and Sons. 

Eliot (George), Scenes of Clerical Life. Warwick Edition. George Eliot's 
Works, 2s. W. Blackwood and Sons. 

Le Queux (Wm.), The Veiled Man, 6d. John Long. 

— Alfred the Great, England's Darling, 2s. 6d. Macmillan 
and Co, 


FICTION. 
Gerard (Dorothea), The Million, 6s. Methuen and Co. 
Marshall (Charles S.), Real Life: A Story of Modern Life, 6s. Henry J. Drane. 
loundelle-Burton (John), The Year One: A Page of the French Revolution, 6s. 

Methuen and Co. 

Macdonald (Donald), The Warrigals’ Well: A North Australian Story, 6s. 
Vard, Lock and Co. : 

Pinkerton (Thomas), Blue Bonnets Up: A Romance, 6s. John Long. 

Bindloss (Harold), A Sower of Wheat, 6s. Chatto and Windus. 

Bigelow (Mrs. Poultney), While Charlie Was Away, 2s. 6d. Wm. Heinemann. 

Elliott (Elmore), The Darlingtons, Dollar Library of Fiction, 4s. Wm. 
Heinemann. 

Tracy (Louis), The Strange Disappearance of Lady Delia, 6s. C. Arthur 
Pe arson, 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Architectural Review, September, ts. Effingham House. 
Blackwood's Magazine, September, 2s. 6d. Blackwood and Sons, 
Contemporary Review, September, 2s. 6d. Columbus Company 
Fortnightly Review, September. 2s. 6d. Chapman and Hall. 
Humanitarian, September, 6d. Duckworth and Co. 

wt Revue de Paris, rer, Septembre, 2s. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Nineteenth Century and After, September, 2s. 6d. Sampson Low. 
Public School Magazine. September, 6d. A. and C. Black. 
Scribner's Magazine, September, 1s, Sampson Low, 





WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F. S. PEROWNE. 
CRUISE 
On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht ‘ARGONAUT 
(Tonnage 3,254). H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS: 

September 14.—From TILBURY to Lisbon, Tangier, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples and Marseilles. A 17 
days’ Cruise for £15 15s. and upwards. 

The fare from Marseilles to London is not included in the price of the Cruise. 

This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 


£6 6s. TOURS to GENEVA or LUCERNE. 

£7 7s. TOURS to CHAMONIX or GRINDEL- 
WALD, with Extensions to Zermatt, the Bernese 
Oberland, the Engadine, the Italian Lakes, the 
Tyrol, etc. Including specified hotel accommoda- 
tion, Independent Travel after reaching Switzer- 
ae and the right of Independent Return within 
25 days. 

£10 10s., £11 1lls., £13 13s., and £1414s. TOURS 
to ROME via the MONT CENIS and the ST. 
GOTHARD ROUTES, with optional Extensions 
to Naples, Assisi, Perugia, Florence, Venice, and 
the Riviera. 


Full particulars from the Secretary 5, Enelsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W. 
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NOTICE. 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPFAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE EpiTor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to * THE MANAGER.” 

The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


Home. Foreign Postal Union, 
TO inna £4 3 @ Yearly ............ £1 10 0 
Half-yearly...... 014 0 Half-Yearly .... 015 © 


Quarterly ......0 7 0 Quarterly ..... 0 7 6 
Cheques should be made — to THE SPEAKER Publish 


ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.’ 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Narrow 
Full column, 
Page. 3Page. }3Page. 4 Page. 


Front cover, or 
first page facing 
REE cc cviccsevenes 410 0 0 £5 0 o £210 0 £3 6 8 

Back cover, or 
iast page facing 
IAIEE scsicctcesssees 9 00 

Other pages......... 8 0 oO 


410 0 


seo 3008 
40°00 200 


213 4 
Smaller spaces—tos, per inch, broad column. 
6s. 8d. ,, narrow ,, 
1s, per line, broad _,, 
8d. » narrow ,, 
Advertisements should be received not /a/er than Thursday 
morning in each week. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


** Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington 
for a copy of his Handbook.” 

“ Nothing better could be wished for."—Aritish Weekly. 

“ Far superior to ordinary guides."—Zondon Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Is. each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G:S. 


The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross. Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing. Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Cheltenham. 

Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, and the 
Cheddar Valley. 

Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlicth, 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Carnarvon, Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfechan. 

Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 








** A brilliant book.”"— Zhe Times. “ Particularly good.”"—Academy. 
“ The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Ziverpool Daily Post. 
“It very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 


ard Edition, Revised, 53.3 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 
N D AND ENVIRONS. _ _ 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, m.a, 
1s. The Hotels of the World. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 





LANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. LONDON: SIMPKIN 
MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Many people have old or 


disused false teeth ; full value in cash or offer per return of post.—R. D, & J. B. 
Fraser, Lrv., Princes Street, Ipswich, the largest and oldest buyers in the world, 
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